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New Sample Envelope for Mailing Flour, 
Wheat, Ete. 





We have received from Messrs. Shier- 
ling & Gorsuch, Indianapolis, Ind., a 
sample of a very ingenious envelope to 


‘be used in sending through the mails 


samples of flour, wheat, sugar and other 
third class matter heretofore excluded. 
The invention has. been recently pat- 
ented, and has received the approval of 
It is a tin box, 
having the cover so secured as to pre- 
vent its accidental removal, while at the 
same time permitting easy examination 
of the contents as provided by law, and 
having upon the cover a paper tablet on 
which may be placed the address and 
stamp. They are made of different sizes 
and styles to meet the requirements of 
all having samples of flour, sugar, etc., 
to send through the mails, and _ will un- 
doubtedly prove a. great convenience. 
The above named firm have been ap- 
pointed. general agents for the sale of 
these envelopes in the west, and full par- 
ticulars may be obtained by sending to 
them for circulars, etc. 





Rigid Connection of the Runner to the | 


Mill Spindle. 


To the Editors: 

In the NORTHWESTERN MILLER of Dec. 
27, I notice in the interesting report of Mr. 
Gent, his suggestion that the runner should 
be rigidly fastened to the mill spindle. This 
agrees with my opinion, especially since mil- 
lers commenced using the new process. To 
make good flour by the new process it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the granulation 
should be regular and the particles of flour 
or middlings even in size. Thisin my opin- 
ion is but accomplished by having the runner 
truly and rigidly fastened to the spindle so 
that the faces of the buhrs can be held 
actly the 8eme distance apart on the 
side as on the other and thus granulate 
grain alike all around. By this means 
by using a good wheat -heater which 
heat the wheat thoroughly and evenly and 
toughen the bran, the miller is enabled to 
make clean bran and obtain almost as much 
middlings as is contained in the wheat. And 
by grinding the middlings on stones thus 
arranged the miller has it in his power to 
take off from the middlings just as much 
flour as he pleases, and to remove the parti- 
cles of bran which stick to the first mid- 





dlings, thereby securing perfectly clean mid- 
dlings without making a part into flour and 
having another part escape from between the 
buhrs almost untouched. There is no re- 
action on the runner and there can be more 
wheat made into middlings in a given time 
than by the present system, and not so much 
flour made by the first grinding. 

There seems to me, however, to be a radi- 
cal error in the way buhrs run with stiff 
spindles are generally arranged. Usually the 
upper end of the spindle has a tapering shape, 
some round, with a key or spline, and some 
square; mostly made of steel when the driver 
is fitted on exactly. As long as the driver 
does fit well to the spindle head it does all 
that may be expected; but in: taking up the 
runner for dressing and laying it down again 
soon wears both the spindle head and the eye 
of the driver and then they have to be refit- 
ted. The better and more certain way is to 
have the runner below and the stationary or 
bed stone on top, or in other words to have 
an “under runner mill.” It should, I think, 
be constructed a little differently from those 
now made. I would suggest au arrangement 
something as follows: 

Let the spindle be long enough to reach 
above the upper stone and have a bearing in 
a fixed bridgetree. Then have a bearing be- 
low the hurst, immediately under the runner, 
which will guide the spindle and take away 
the spring from the belt or gear, said bearing 
to be movable and adjustable by set screws. 
This will give three bearings to the spindle 
(including the step at the lower end) all 
three outside of the stones. Make 
the driver with three wings inserted in the 
lower side of the runner, and have the run- 
ner held down upon the driver by a screw 
and nut on the spindle above the runner or 
by any other suitable means. 
a substantial and rigid connection to the 
spindle and the runner will retain its posi- 
tion and uniform motion because it is never 
taken off from the spindle. The upper or 
fixed stone should be firmly set in a wooden 
box or iron frame casing, said frame having 
three or four bearings regulated by set screws 
so that it can be adjusted to make the face 
parallel with the face of the runner. In tak- 
ing it up for dressing the bridgetree with 


| the upper bearing is removed and the stone 





turned over on its hinges like a trap door. 
This is my idea. If any of your readers are 
interested in the matter and have any ques- 
tions to ask I am willing to answer them as 
far as my little knowledge goes. 
F. E. K. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 2. 





J. Moreau, an artillery soldier, who in 1871 
lost his eyes, his nose, and his lower jaw by 
the bursting of a shell during the Franco- 
Prussian war, has lately left the hospital of 
Val-de-Grace, in Paris, with an artificial face 
of metal, with eyes, a nose, and a jaw which 
enables him to masticate his food properly. 
Before going to war he was engaged to a 
young girl, who on his return, far from dis- 
carding him on account of his frightful mu- 
tilation, married him without hesitation, and 
has since devotedly supported him. 


Once upon a time, when “boarding round” 
was the rule in Vermont school districts, one 
man had to board a teacher just two and a 
half days. On the third day, as the teacher 
sat down to dinner, the man of the house 
said: “Madam, .I suppose your boarding 
time will be out when you have eaten half a 
dinner; but as I don’t wish to appear mean, 
you may eat nearly as much as usual.” 





The town of Rutledge near Atlanta, Ga., 
was almost destroyed by fire last week. 


| 


This will give | 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN, JANUARY [0, 1879. 








About Church Bells. 


A very fascinating study, but one that has 
been sadly neglected, is that of church bells, 
and therefore a short time may well be de- 
voted to learning something of their history, 
and more of their historical interest and 
romance. 

They were, it is more than probable, intro- 


duced into this country long before the time 


of the coming of Augustine, in 596. It is 
said that in 550 Odoceus, bishop of Llandaff, 
removed the bells from that cathedral during 
a time of excommunication; and earlier still 
they are assumed to have been in use in Ire- 
land about the time of St. Patrick, who died 
in A. D. 493. In those days much supersti- 
tious feeling, as in later ages, hung around 
the bells, and many sweetly pretty and very 
curious legends are known respecting them, 
Thus it is said St. Odoceus, of Llandaff, 
“being thirsty after undergoing labor, and 
more accustomed to drink water than any- 
thing else, came to a fountain in the vale of 
Llandaff, not far from the church, that he 
might drink, where he found women washing 
butter, after the manner of the country, and 
sending to them his messenger and disciples, 
they requested that they would accommo- 
date them with a vessel that their pastor 
might drink therefrom; who ironically, as 
mischievous girls, said, “We have no other 
cup beside that which we hold in our hands’ 
—namely, the butter; and the man of 
blessed memory, taking it, formed one in the 
shape. of a small bell, and he raised his hand 
so that he might drink therefrom, and he 
drank. And it remained in that form—that 
is, a golden one—so that it appeared to those 
who beheld it to consist altogether of the 
purest gold; which, by divine power, is from 
that day reverently preserved in the church 
of Llandaff, in memory of the holy man, and 
it is said that, by touching it, health is given 
to the diseased.” 

The earliest known form of bells in our 
own country, both Anglo-Saxon and Irish, 
appears to have been that of an inverted 
wedge—not cast, but made of plates of iron, 
riveted together, of more or less quadran- 
gular form. They were not, however, in- 
tended for suspension, but were used as tin- 
tinnabule, or handbells. Examples of these 
are preserved in various collections. Many 
of the Irish examples are inclosed in rich and 
costly cases, elaborately decorated with 
patterns in relief and in enamel. 

The towers of Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
churches show that peals of cast bells, some 
of large size, must have been in use in those 
days; indeed, Ingulphus says, in speaking of 
the peal of seven bells at Crowland Abbey, 
“Nee erat tune tanta consonantia campan- 
arum in tota Anglia.” The Crowland peal 
was destroyed by fire in 1091; the names of 
the bells were Pega, Bega, Tatwin, Turkety], 
Betelin, Bartholomew and Guthlac; and 
they were succeeded by two small bells, 
given to the monks by one Fergus, a brazier, 
of Boston. An earlier instance of direct 
evidence is afforded by the Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript of St. Athelwold’s benedictional, 
by Cadmon. In this manuscript u tower is 
shown, in which hang four, evidently cast, 
bells of “sugar-loaf” form. Other illumina- 
tions also show bells hanging in towers, and 
prove that they were in use for actual ring- 
ing, not striking, at an early date. Egbert 
in 750 commanded “every priest at the proper 
hour to sound the bells of his church, and 
then go through the sacred offices of God.” 
Indeed, it may safely be said that, from the 
first establishment of Christianity among us 
down to the present time, bells have been a 
distinguishing feature of our eountry, and 
peal-ringing our national peculiarity. 

In the illuminated manuscripts of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, bells are 
represented of much the same general form 
as those of the present day. Medieval bells 
were, however, not so “squat” and “dumpy” 
as, but longer and narrower than, modern 
ones. Mr. Ellacombe states the oldest known 
dated bell in England to be St. Chad’s, 
Claughton, and to bear the date 1296; but 
I fear this statement must be received with 
great caution. Early dated bells—i e pre- 
reformation dated bells—are of very rare 
occurrence. Bells were formerly blessed, or 
consecrated, in honor of some particular 
saint—frequently the patron saint of the 
church where intended to be placed—-and 


this is occasionally done even now. The in- 
ventories of church goods taken in the rei 
of Edward VI afford a vast deal of interest- 
ing information as to the number of bells 
then in the different church towers, as well 
as of hand bells, &c. , used for other pur- 
poses. The “sac-ring bell” was rung at the 
moment of the elevation of the host; in 
some places a peal of small bells, worked by 
a wheel, was rung in place of the tinkling of 
a single “sac-ring ;” the “Sanctus,” or “Saunce 
bell,” hung in the small bell-cote often seen 
in the anex of the chancel gable. 

The decorations upon bells consist of en- 
circling inscriptions, usually on the haunch; 
encircling borders both on the crown, the 
haunch, the waist, the sound-bow or rim, and 
of more or less elaborate design; crosses of 
every conceivable character; figures of saints 
and angels; evangelistic and other symbols; 
heraldic bearings; heads of kings and queens; 
grotesque figures derived from medieval 
literature; ornaments of various kinds—roses, 
fleurs-de-lis, crowns, quatrefoils, etc., and 
marks and devices, as well as initials and 
names of founders. These it is unnecessary 
specially to recount. 

The variety of lettering used upon bells is 
somewhat remarkable, and many admirable 
examples, which might well be taken as 
copies for many decorative purposes, are 
exhibited upon them. On early bells the in- 
scriptions are frequently wholly in Lombar- 
dic capitals, or in “text,” 7. ¢., old English, 
or in this same text with Lombardic capitals 
or initial letters. Often, too, they are in 
what are generally called Gothic capitals, 
and very commonly in plain Roman capital 
jetters.—Huglish Antiquities. 


Making Lumber From Straw. 


A person named 8S. H. Hamilton, of Bush- 
nell, Illinois, has been in this city for two or 
three days past, with samples of lumber, . 
which has attracted much attention among 
the lumbermen and which, if it possesses all 
| the virtues that are claimed for it, is one of 
the most important inventions of its kind 
ever brought to notice. If itis a success it 
will form a new era in the art of building. 
To make hard wood lumber out of common 
wheat straw, with all effects of polish and 
finish which is obtainable on the hardest of 
black walnut and mahogany, at as little cost 
as clear pine lumber can be manufactured 
|for, is certainly wonderful. Such are the 
| claims of Mr. Hamilton for the straw board 
| lumber which he has been exhibiting in this 
city, and the samples which he produces 
would go far towards verifying his claims. 
The process of manufacture as explained by 
Mr. Hamilton is as follows: Ordinary straw 
| board, such as is manufactured at any paper 
| mill, is used for the purpose. As many 
| sheets are taken as are required to make the 
| thickness of lumber desired. Thesé sheets 
| are passed through a chemical solution, 
| which thoroughly softens up the fibre and 
| completely saturates it. The whole is then 
| passed through a succession of rollers, dried 
| and hardened during the passage, as well as 
| polished, and comes out of the other end of 
the machine hard, dry lumber, ready for use. 
Mr. Hamilton claims that the chemical pro- 
perties hardening in the fibre entirely pre- 

vents water soaking, and renders the lumber 

combustible only in a very hot fire. The 
| hardened finish on the outside also makes it 
impervious to water. The samples which 
Mr. Hamilton exhibits could hardly be told 
from hard wood lumber, and in sawing it the 
difference could not be detected. It is sus- 
ceptible of a very high polish, and samples 
of imitation of marble, mahogany, etc., were 
shown, which might deceive the most. exper- 
ienced eye. Not only does Mr. Hamilton 
claim asubstitute for lumber in sash, doors 
and blinds and finishing stuff, but also as a 
substitute for black walnut and other woods 
in the manufucture of a)l kinds of fine furni- 
ture, coffins, etc., and also an excellent sub- 
stitute for marble in marble top tables, 
mantle pieces, bureaus, etc. He claims that 
it will not warp in the least. Mr. Hamilton 
is negotiating with parties here, with the view 
of establishing a manufactory in this city for 
making the various articles of building ma- 
terial and furniture for which his lumber is 
suitable,— Oshkosh, Wis., Northwestern. 
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Notice to Mill Owners. 
Parties wish'»g information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee! Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Notice to Our Readers. 

The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to a@ll of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
alwaye pay for the stamps and trouble 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 

La Crosse, Wis, 





Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers, 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 

Regular Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 


Club Price. 





Scientific American. ......... $6 20. 
London Miller (mouth!) ).... - 4.50. 
American Miller (monthiy). 4.00, 
The Mill Stone Amant y)- 4.00, 


An infringement. 


Tt having been cailed to our attention that certain 
parties. in Michizan, and other places, are building and 
expo-ing for sale certain imill-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELs. which they call 
“CORUNDUM WREELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
such wheels used for dressing mill stones. exc: pt they be 
nsed on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser.” (Ostrander, Hoppin’ 
& Dean, proprietors) are un INFRINGEMENT on. the 
patents under which said Im) roved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and soli. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 





Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published, It is a 
reguiar weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this. a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week, We have Intely made 
out new and complete lists of the millers. millwrights. 
ete. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Ou, vates of advertixing are 
lower according te the circulation than those of 
any omer milling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
LA Crorse, Wis. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 





Nore.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which th2 advertisements do 
not appear, 
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Bolting Cloth— 
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Bradford Mill Co............ 
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Bolting hot 
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Bran Dusters-- 
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Brush Machines— 
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Convertible Grinding Mill— 

C B Ogieaby & Co, Chicago ...................2. 
Corundum Tool— 

Wweee & Oa, Daten, O. 5... sceceiicccscccsnes. 
Diamond Buhr Dressers— 

Benton Buhr Dresser Co, La Crosse.............- 29 

Thos McFeely, Union City, Ind................. 29 
Draughtsman and Mechanical Engineer— 
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Elevator Buckets — 

CE EE 6 ee ee 29 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser— 
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Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind........... 32 
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E P Allis & Co, Milwaukee 
Thos. Bradford & Co.....-..-- 
Bradford Mill Co.......---.-.- 
Geo R Gale, Cleveland 
B F Gump, Chicago...... .... 
John James & Co. ... 2... ccccccccevcccccccsces 
Munson Bros. Utica, N Y..- 
C B Oglesby & Co,........ 
J T Noye & Son, Buffalo......-. 
OA Pray & Co, Minneapolis... -. 
Williams & Orton Mfg Co...... ........--sceece 
Mill Pichs— 
John C Higgins. Chicago.... ....-.-----.------- 
Mill Stone Drivers and Bails— 
WE Sergeant, Minneapolis.... .......--..----- 28 
Craik Turbine Mf*g Co, La Crosse.... ..........- 


Mill Stones— 
Thos. Bradford & Co 
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John R Barret & Co, Chicago. ...............-. 6 
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Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul.................. 29 
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Water Wheels— | 
Craik Turbine Mfg company, La Crosse......-..- 28 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio............. 
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Stilwell & Bierce Mfg Co, Dayton, Ohio......... 
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Wheat Heaters— 
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Wire Rope Transmission— 
Williams & Orton Mf’g Co. ......... ......2.--.- 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





In Accordance with the demands of the times, 
we shall, on and after Jan. Ist, 1879, discount 
from our present prices of the EUREKA, the 
EUREKA BRUSH, and the BOOTH SEPA- 
RATOR, 15 per cent, with an additional dis- 
count of 10 per cent if Cash is paid in 30 
days from date of shipment of machines. 

HOWES, BABCOCK &CO., 
Silver Creek. N.Y. 





Messrs. HursH & PRITCHARD, of In- 
dianola, Iowa, write us that their busi- 
ness both at Indianola and Winterset is 


good. We are glad to hear of their 
prosperity, which we hope will be long 
continued. 








One of our old friends sending in his 
subscription for 1879 says: “I thought 
I must have the NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
a while longer, as I find it very inter- 
esting and can’t get along without it 
very well.” 





IF THE farmers of Goodhue county, 
Minn., do not sow good wheat this year 
it will not be the fault of the Red Wing 
millers. ‘They have purchased three 
hundred thousand bushels of Northern 
Pacific wheat of the crop of 1878, which 
they offer for seed at cost. It is to be 
hoped that the farmers in the county 
will avail themselves of the offer, and 





|invectives, and millers, inspectors, 


that he wise aie adopbed at Red 
Wing will be followed elsewhere. 








THE Melbourne Argus of Nov. 28th, 
which we have just received, says in 
regard to crop prospects, that provided 
fine weather prevailed during December 
an immense amount of wheat would be 
harvested in that colony, the area under 
that cereal being larger than any previ- 
ous year. The quality will vary con- 
siderably, rust having early appeared in 
some of the principle wheat growing 
districts and seriously affected the crop. 





Wheat Grading Legislation in Minnesota. 


One of the earliest subjects brought 
up in the Minnesota legislature was_ the 
grading and inspection of wheat, and 
various measures are already proposed 





| to right the wrongs of which the farmers 


have made such loud and bitter com- 
plaint since the last harvest. ‘The “lit- 
‘tle brass kettle” and the injustice 


wrought by the arbitrary rules of grad- 
ing have been the burden of many bitter 
buy- 
ers and everybody in any way connected 
with the grain trade have frequently 
been indiscriminately denounced as 
swindlers and thieves. As is usually 
the case with a public grievance, all this 


outcry was not without some foundation. 


The wholesale denunciation of the mill- 
ers and grain buyers was, of course, 
unreasonable and unjust; but for the 
greater part of it the politicians were 
chiefly responsible. ‘There were, no 
doubt, many instances where sellers 
considered themselves wronged in the 
grading of their wheat, and their com- 
plaints were at once seized upon for 
campaign purposes, and the cry of fraud 


sounded long and loud for _politi- 
cal effect. As to the brass tester, 
it must be admitted that some of 


the complaints against it came from 
reputable sources and are entitled to 
consideration. While the tester fairly 
and honestly used is no doubt reliable, 
some experiments made by presumably 
fair minded persons seem to prove that 
there is a -possibility of fraud in its 
manipulation, and where such a possi- 
bility exists it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it has sometimes been 
practiced to the seller's hurt. The 
character of last year’s crop gave an un- 
usual opportunity for complaint in re- 
gard to the arbitrary distinctions be- 
tween the different grades. Very little, 
if any, of the wheat raised in southern 
Minnesota was above number two, and 
a large proportion of it graded no higher 
than number three or four. Between 
the different grades there was a marked 
distinction in price, and it is no wonder 
that the farmer felt sore when a differ- 
ence of a mere fraction of a pound in 
weight graded his wheat number three, 
making a difference of from twelve to 
fifteen cents per bushel on his entire 
crop, although in quality his grain could 
hardly be distinguished from much of that 
admitted as number two.” It was quite 
natural for him to think that the differ- 
ence lay in the handling of the tester. 
It would likewise have been only natural 





for him, if nt had had the management 
of the tester himself, to have made the 
instrument, if possible, record the lack- 
ing half pound in his own favor. 

One of Mr. Larsen’s bills proposes to 
establish the following as Minnesota 
grades: 


Sound, bright and cleaned wheat, 60 pounds 
to the bushel, “No. 1 extra.” 

Fifty-eight pounds to the bushel, “No. 1 
standard.” 

Fifty-seven pounds to the bushel, “No. 2 
extra.” 

Fifty-six pounds to the bushel, “No. 2 
standard.” 


Less than 56 pounds and more than 54 
pounds, “No. 3 standard.” 


Less than 54 pounds and more than 52 
pounds, “No 4 standard.” 

Unsound wheat and all cleaned wheat 
weighing less than 52 pounds to the bushel, 
“rejected standard.” 

Wheat shrunken, but othérwise sound, not 
to be deemed unsound. 


The proof grade proposed by the 
bill is to be established by weighing the 
contents of a legal half bushel heaped 
and accurately leveled. ‘To provide for 
cases of wheat weighing more than 
fifty-nine pounds, it is required that the 
weight of the wheat shall be stated on 
the inspector’s ticket. 

Another bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of grain inspectors by county com- 
missioners, said inspectors to receive 
ten cents for every inspection ticket 
issued. How these bills will be treated 
by the legislature remains to be seen. 








Personal. 

We received a pleasant, though all too 
brief, visit from our friend, Mr. James Craik, 
on yesterday, and thus had an opportunity 
of congratulating him in person on the happy 
event of which we made mention in last 
week’s issue. This we did most heartily, 
for we know of no one who is mgre deserv- 
ing of good luck, or for whom we have better 
wishes than Mr. Craik. May he have a long 
life and a happy one. 








Minneapolis Items. 
The addition to the Washburn mill B will 
be finished and at work in about three weeks. 


The anchor ice and low water eause the 
mills to stop frequently. 

John S. Dodge has been promoted to the 
captaincy in the old part of mill B. 

Pettit & Robinson have had a bad washout 
at their mill. From some unaccountable 
reason the fagging of the wheel pit became 
displaced and the water washed out a hole in 
the soft sand rock undermining the wheel 


last gave it up, and filled the cavity with 
stone and concrete. 


Thos Pinchers, formerly head miller in the’ 
Old Washburn, gave up his situation at Mon- 
treal. Canada, a few weeks since, and is now 
prospecting in Minneapolis. He-»is a miller 
of long experience and an excellent stoneman, 
so well known that his services will soon find 
a market. 

All the mill furnishing establishment of 
Minneapolis are crowded with business. 


The Northwestern telegraph company is 
preparing to open a branch office in’ the vic- 
inity of the mills, 


The wheel pit for Hardenburgh’s mill has 
been sunk to a depth of thirty feet in the 
solid rock. 


Ten convicts in the he ieee aaa at Ana- 
mosa, Iowa, attempted to escape on the 24d, 
inst. The guard on duty shot one man dead 
and another was mortally wounded. The 
rest got outside of the walls and two were shot 
but not dangerously injured. All but one of 
the remaining six were soon captured, 





foundation 30 feet in diameter and nearly as. 
deep. Crews of men worked a week night: 
and day trying to pump the water out, but at. 
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Milling News Items. 





Canada millers oppose the use of the wire 
binder. 


The mills at Milford, Wis., have closed for 
the winter. 


A flouring mlll is soon to be built at Red 
Lake, Minn. 


The mills at Osseo, Wis., are kept busy at 
full. capacity. 


Staple’s flouring mill at Stillwater, Minn., 
started up on the 3d. 


Fifteen coopers are employed in the big 
mill at Morristown, Minn. 


Roosevelt Bros. have been repairing and 
improving their mill at Ackley, Iowa. 


There is some talk of rebuilding the steam 
mill recently burned at Dundas, Minn. 


The family of Mr. Yates. miller in Col. 
Johnston’s mill at Detroit, Minn., have joined 
him. 


The grist mill at Cascade, Wis., is now 
running regularly with Charles Stoker in 
charge. 


Two mills with an aggregate of thirteen 
run of stone are doing a good business at Sauk 
Center, Minn. 


the mills at Cannon Falls, Minn., are now 
turning out one thousand barrels of flour for 
shipment daily. 


The steam mill at Morristown. Minn., 
bought 29.267 bushels of wheat during the 
month of December. 


The grangers of Olmstead county, Minn., 
talk of buying a mill site on Bear creek and 
building a flouring mill. 


Wood & Kenyon’s flouring mill at Onawa, 
Iowa, was burnei on the tth inst. Loss 
$15,000; insurance $4,000. 


Levi Runkle’s flouring mill and distillery at 
St. Paris, O., were burned on the 3d. Loss 
$16,000; insured for $13,000. 


The Reliance and the Banner mills at 
Janesville, Minn., are both making repairs 
and putting in new machinery. 


In Grove City, Minn., the mill and elevator 
are reported to be filled to the roof with 
wheat and no market at present. 


Mr. J. C. Wells, has taken charge of the 
Centerville, Iowa, mill in which he has for 
some time past been an employe. 


Staples & Tennison’s three-run mill at 
Monticello, Minn., was burned a few days 
ago. Loss $8,000, insured for $5,000. 


Some parties in Renville county, Minn., 
are talking of forming a stock company to 
build a mill and elevator at Bird Island. 


The river is so low at Northfield, Mion., 
that Ames’ mill can run only about half the 
time. They are talking of putting in an 
engine to furnish power when the river fails. 


The Winnebago City, Minn., steam mills 
are using bran for fuel. It is worth about 
three dollars and a half per ton for fuel and 
rom a day’s burning there are about a bushel 
of clinkers. 


Granite Falls, the county seat of Yellow 
Medicine county, Minn., counts among its 
$110,000 worth of improvements for 1878 a 
six-run flouring mill and a 100,000 bushel ele- 
vator. Granite Falls has a splendid water 
power which now runs two mills, 


A mill in the outskirts of New Milford is 
known to have once existed, by the follow- 
ing record: “Hiram Hill built a mill on 
Pinchgut's sandy plain; there was no water 
‘namile and a quarter, unless they had a 
rain.— Winsted, Vonn., Press. 


According to the New York World the 
total receipts of all kinds of grain at New 
York for the year 1878 were 125,893,773 
bushels and of flour 4,675,271 barrels, exceed- 
ing the receipts of 1877 by 44,692,016 bushels 
and 988,211 barrels. Of the gain in grain 
receipts 85.73 per cent was wheat. 


Such appreciation of duty well done as 
was shown to one of his employes Christmas 
eve by our townsman, Mr. W. H. H. Hursh, 
is worthy of commendation. On that even- 
ing he presented Mr. Jacob Rapp, who has 
faithfully performed his work in Mr. Hursh’s 
mill for a number of years, a good building 
lot.—Indianola, Iowa, Tribune. 


A serious accident occurred in the mill at 
Keokuk, Iowa, on the 2d inst. The fly- 
wheel, which was eighteen feet in diameter, 
weighed ten thousand pounds and was rnu- 
ning at a velocity of seven revolutions per 
minute, burst ang went crashing through 
the roof damaging the mill to the amount 
of $400. The engineer was slightly hurt. 


_ The Gazette of Janesville, Wis., in review- 
ing the business of the city for 1878, says: 


In 1876, the aggregate product of the five 
flouring mills in this city, reached 112,000 
barrels, with one mill doing custom work 
exclusively. In 1877, the product was a 
little in excess of that amount. During the 
year of 1878, with one additional mill in oper- 
ation, the amount of flour manufactured 
daily in the city will not fall short of 400 
barrels, or 146,000 barrels for the year. 
Allowing the average price to be $4.50 per 
barrel, the total value of the flour will reach 
$656,000, a showing more flattering than can 
be made by any city in the state, excepting 
only Milwaukee. Janesville flour has an ex 
cellent reputation in the east, the patent 
manufactured here not being excelled by any 
mills in Wisconsin. 


We are informed that Mr. Otto Troost has 
leased his flouring mill at Minnesota City to 
G. W. Van Dusen & Co., of Rochester. 
This flouring mill is one of the largest manu- 
facturing establishments of the kind in this 
part of the state, and is turning out 250 bar- 
rels of the best Minnesota flour daily. To 
stock and run such a mill and dispose of the 
flour is a business of no small magnitude, 
especially when as this year it becomes 
necessary to purchase wheat at various 
and distant points. To accomplish all this 
with greater success than ever, the mill has 
been leased to Messrs. Van Dusen & Co., 
who it is believed through their abundant 
means and extensive opportunities to pur- 
chase the best quality of wheat and to dis- 
pose of their flour in the best markets, and 
with Mr. Troost to superintend the manu- 
facture of the flour as heretofore, will be 
able to make the mill not only one of the 
best, but one of the most profitable mills in 
the country. Such a combination of capital, 
with the known abilities of Mr. Troost as a 
miller, is sure of success, and we count it a 
fortunate acquisition to Winona to reckon 
G. W. Van Dusen & Co. among the active 
manufacturing firms of the city.— Winona 
Minn., Republican. 


Precautions Against Fire. 


Messrs. Hinkle & Co. have introduced into 
the Holly Mills Behrns’ Patent High Press- 
ure Aspiration system of ventilating mill 
stones which is described as follows in a re- 
cent issue of the Pioneer Press: 


Every run of stone in the mill has been 
provided with one of these aspirations, and 
their working is said to be perfect. The 
only outward changes that are visible upon 
the mill stone hoop are a large exhaust pipe, 
which is curved from the curb over the side 
and through the floor below; and a double 
vacuum gauge, placed on the top of the curb 
or hoop, which shows the rarification of the 
air both inside and outside of the dust 
catcher. The following description of the 
aspirations will serve to show their construc- 
tion and manner of working. 

A fan exhausts the air through the pipe 
from the mill stone hoop, while fresh air re- 
enters through the eye of the mill stone and 
passes between the grinding surfaces. In 
order to make the supply current of fresh air 
as strong as possible, the hoop is made air 
tight. For the inlet this is accomplished by 
means of two V shaped cast iron rings, well 
fitted together. The lower ring is fastened 
to the running stone, while the upper one is 
riveted to a leather cylinder suspended from 
the top of the hoop, and held in place by a 
small chain. At the discharge opening the 
entrance of air is prevented by means of a 
flap valve as well as by the chop itself, which 
is pressed by the revolving screw downward 
through the inclined part of the discharge 
pipe, and forms there an air tight mass while 
the valve is held open. By this means a 
strong current of air is drawn through tlfe 
grinding surfaces of the buhrs, which is de- 
signed to keep the meal or chop perfectly 
cool during the process of grinding. 

It will readily be seen that such a strong 
air current must necessarily carry with it a 
considerable quantity of flour dust, which 
would find its way through the exhaust fan 
unless provided against. In order to retain 
this flour dust within the hoop the following 
device is applied. Over a light iron frame- 
work is stretched and laced up in zig zag 


shape a cloth of long haired flannel. The 
frame is suspended by three hooks 
under the top of the curb, and the 


flannel is tacked loosely, but  dust- 
tight, against the top, at the outer and inner 
diameters of the frame. The nature and 
texture of the cloth are such, that although 
it detains every particle of flour dust, it al- 
lows all the warm air and. the vapor gener- 
ated by the dampness of the grain to pass 
through freely. The dust, therefore, gathers 
under the cloth, from which it 1s loosened 
and drops into the chop by slightly tapping a 
pin, at occasional intervals, the suction valve 
being closed for a moment to allow the dust 
to drop off freely. 





The condensation of the vapor within the 
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catcher is prevented by lining the entire 
hoop with a felt non-conductor, which is 
covered over with galvanized sheet iron. The 
upper, curved part of the exhaust pipe is 
also protected in the same manner, so that 
condensation can commence only when its 
effect will be harmless. The vapor, on being 
condensed into water, will pass with the air- 
current through the exhaust fan and thence 
to the open air. 

The time when the dust should be taken 
off is indicated by the gauge referred to 
above. The intensity of the current of air, 
which may be regulated by the check-valve, 
is also accurately determined by the vacuum 
gauge. 

The old method of ventilation permitted 
only a moderate current of air to be passed 
between the stones, on account of the great 
loss of flour dust incurred by strong current; 
but with the use of this aspiration, as strong 
a current of air as could possibly be desired 
for cool grinding is easily produced, and is 
not attended with the loss of a particle of 
flour dust. In preventing the condensation 
of vapor, this apparatus causes the formation 
of paste to cease, and no trouble from this 
source with conveyers. elevators and bolting 
cloth is experienced in the mills’ where this 
ventilation is employed, besides obviating the 
fires and explosions arising from the accumu- 
lation of flour dust of the former system. 

The protection from dunger by fire in the 
Holly mills is as perfect as can possibly be 
conceived. The Messrs. Hinkle have recent- 
ly received several lanterns, for use in their 
mills, which are constructed on the principle 
of the Sir Humphrey Davy lamp, and as a 
further precaution have enclosed all the gas 
jets in the mill with glass and wire-gauze 
protectors. 


MeDonald & Co.’s New Process Mill at 
New Albany, Ind. 


This mill was erected in 1877, and com- 
menced operations in the month of August of 
that year, since which time it has run almost 
constantly. It is situated on a five-acre lot, 
immediately on the railroad track, in the 
northern part of the city. The building is 
four stories high and well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was built. It has all the 
modern improvements. The capacity of this 
mill is about 200 barrels per day. Although 
the mill is but a year and a half old, its flour 
has a reputation second to none other. The 
celebrated brands “McDonald’s New Process” 
and “McDonald’s Best” are now generally 
sought for by all first class houses that sell 
the best brands of flour. 

McDonald & Co. are not men that dothings 
by halves. Their mill is a model of perfec- 
tion and was built by the justly celebrated 
millwright W. T. Pyne, of Louisville, and 
the only instruction given Mr. Pyne by Mr. 
McDonald was to spare no expense, but make 
it perfect in every respect, looking more to 
quality than to quantity; and well has Mr. 
Pyne done his work. Every part about this im- 
mense establishment works as smooth as an 
American watch; not a jar is perceptible at 
any point. This mill is furnished in every 
department with the most approved machin- 
ery, designed to make a strictly new process 
flour. 

The company’s. warehouse, Nos. 169 and 
171 Pearl street, is the most commodious in 
the state, being 120 feet square and two 
stories high, with a storage capacity for 
15,000 barrels of flour. The office, in the 
center of this immense building, is a model 
of neatness and convenience. 

The firm is composed of Morris McDonald, 
Louis Hartman and T. O. Armstrong, all 
comparatively young men. Mr. McDonald 
has been a resident of the city for upwards 
of thirty years, and during that time has 
been and is now connected with many of its 
most important industries. Mr. Hartman, 
who is priucipal salesman, is a German by 
birth, has resided in this city some twenty- 
five years, and has generally been engaged in 
pork ;packing. Mr. Armstrong is a native to 
the manner born, has been engaged in rail- 
roading for many years, and therefore knows 
when the company is getting fair rates on, 
wheat and flour. 


The “New Process” brand of flour made by 
this mill is designed strictly for family use, 
and is warranted to be fully equal to any 
flour made in the west. Their brand “Mc- 
Donald’s Best” is designed more particularly 
for bakers’ use, and, it is said, has no equal 
in this or any other country, and they do not 
hesitate to refer to any one of their custom- 
ers using their flour. Notwithstanding these 
brands of flour have been sold at from twen- 
ty-five cents to one dollar per barrel over 
other flour made around the falls, this mill 
has not been able to fill its orders. McDonald 
& Co. also have their cooperage all made to 
order, and their barrels are models of neat- 
ness. Every barrel is required to be in- 
spected and none but the very best used. 
They also put up large quantities of their 
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flour in paper and cotton sacks. <A. visit to 
this immense establishment will well repay 
anyone and we take great pleasure in rec- 
ommending this firm as liberal, high minded 
business men, who will give entire satisfac- 
tion in all their dealings. — Louisville Courier 
Journal, 








Importation of Seed Wheat Into Virginia. 


Mr. R. B. Haxall, of Orange county, Va.. 
who has recently imported a quantity of seed 
wheat from Australia and New Zealand, gives 
the following report of the experiment in the 
Southern Planter and Farmer: 


In your August number you alluded to an 
importation of seed wheat I intended to 
make, through the assistance of Mr. Charles 
Ibbotson, of Australia. I have now to report 
the arrival of the wheat in October—fifty- 
four bushels, half white and half red—and its 
distribution amongst several farmers in 
Orange, Hanover, Charles City, and several 
connties south of James river. 

The white was from Australia, and the red 
from New Zealand, and should be known 
hereafter by names of the countries they 
came from. Mr. Ibbotson procured them in 
London, and was fortunate in the selection 
of the white of beautiful quality. The red 
did not look as well, and, I feared, had been 
heated in transportation in so long a voyage 
to London. Still, it has come up moderately 
well from my seeding of eight and one-half 
bushels on the 22d of October. Its arrival 
three weeks earlier would have given a much 
better chance of success. Its cost was more 
than two dollars a bushel, made so by a duty 
of twenty-five cents per bushel, though im- 
ported expressly as seed wheat, and soshown 
by consul’s certificate. The cost ofimportation 
is necessarily great without any duty, and it 
seems to me, if abolished, the general good 
of the country would be promoted. New 
varieties of wheat are much wanted, espec- 
ially those that are hard and smooth headed. 
The Mark Lane Express of 19th last month 
reports a decline of about a shilling per quar- 
ter in American wheat, while hard Russian 
sorts have been steady. Many varieties cul- 
tivated in Virginia during the last fifty years, 
have passed under my observation, and 
nearly all have disappeared except the Med- 
iterranean, and various sorts believed to 
have descended from it, and they are an 
improvement—such as Lancaster, Maryland 
and German amber, etc. They are objected 
to, however, on account of the bearded or 
rough head. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, the small importation 
of wheat I have aided in accomplishing may 
prove of some benefit to Virginia, and de- 
serving of a record in the long existing 
Planter and Farmer. R. B. HAXAL. 

Orange County, Va. 


The English Grain Market. 


London, Jan. 7: The Mark Lane Z2press, 
in areview of the corn trade for the past 
week says: “The deliveries of home grown 
wheat at Mark Lane have been comparatively 
light, but farmers have marketed their pro- 
duce pretty freely in the country although the 
condition of offerings was very uasatisfactory. 
Sales have consequently been difficult. Still, 
allowing for the poorness ofthe quality and 
the holiday character of trade, business was 
not unduly depressed, and in very few in- 
stances has it been necessary to make re- 
ductions to effect sales of English wheat where 
samples have been in marketable condition. 
Imports of foreign wheat into London have 
assumed the customary phase of winter scant- 
iness. Arrivals to Friday were only 31,000 
quarters, made up chiefly of American de- 
scriptions. American supplies must necessa- 
rily be the principal feature in our imports 
for some time. Maize and barley and all de- 
scriptions of feeding corn moved off stiffly, 
and where any quantity changed hands, 
prices have been a turn against the seller.” 


Manufacturing and Trade Items. 


Many of our readers who remember the 
old “Carlisle Mills” in Indianapolis, Ind., will 
be surprised to learn that a fine nine-run new 
process mill is about to take its place. This 
mill was one of the first built in that city, and 
since it passed into Mr. Jay Voss’ hands has 
been, to some extent, remodeled to make 
flour on the new process system. The loca- 
tion being such a good one and the demand 
of trade have grown so as to necessitate an 
almost entirely new mill as above. The 
contract for the entire work is in the hands 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of the same 
city. The buhrs will be placed in improved 
iron husks, driven by reel belts. and purifiers, 
middlings rolls. etc., are used iu profusion, 
We predict that this mill will become known 
as one of the leading mills in the west. 











‘Social Economy. 


| 


A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces, 








The true index to the proeperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of a People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the financial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrement of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and «xaptiaiated employed. 


‘The iimeianh and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private, 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all classes of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home in.tead of being held 
by foreign capitalists and entailing a heavy annual bur- 


den of interest, 





Capital and “Labor One. 





It were well that the old.story of the 
rebellion of the several members of the body 
against the stomach should be engraven in 
letters of gold, and given a niche in every 
household. The valuable lesson taught 
would facilitate the labors of true reformers, 
would strengthen the hands of social econom- 
ists, and atford to the members of every 
community a better appreciation of the 
several relationships of life. Tio none would 
it be more beneficial than to the (so-called) 
capitalist and laborer. In the present con- 
stitution of society, although these classes 
are mutually dependent, the latter are seeking 
the overthrow of the former. Did _ this 
attitude affect merely an insignificant num- 
ber, and were its influence circumscribed by 
a limited circle, we might regard it with in- 
difference, and it mignt be the part of 
prudence to allow the evil to effect its own 
cure. But, in this country, who of the 
general mass is not an interested party? 
Who has not capital to improve, whether it 
be energies of mind and body or accumulated 
material, which must be utilized for the 
acquisition of the necessities or comforts of 
existence? We may safely assert that more 
than ninety-nine one-hundredths of the entire 
population of a country are held together by 
the bonds of mutual dependence. In the 
great laboratory of the world, wherever their 
several duties may call them, whether in 
science; in art, or in morals; in manufactures, 
in commerce or agriculture; whether as 
brain workers or manual laborers, there the 
stern law of reciprocal interests heads the 
code by which all must be governed, and any 
breach of its provisions will, sooner or later, 
be visited with the severest penalties. 

Capitalists seem, in many instances, to 
forget that the wealth in their coffers repre- 
sents the worn out energies of men created 
with attributes similar to theirown. And, 
forgetting this important fact, or never hav- 
ing been educated up to it. they in time look 
upon the producer of their wealth—the 
laborer in their employ—as a being of inferior 
mold, destitute of noble aspirations, possessed 
of no refined sensibilities; in a word, a mere 
animated piece of machinery. They chain 
down the man-instrument to a round of 
routine, and satisfy the inquiries of con- 
science by scrupulously paying at stated 
intervals a stipulated sum for the wear 
and tear of the powers of mind and 
body, which have gone to accumulate their 
disproportionate gains. There isno encour- 
agement offered to promote a lively interest 
in the general prosperity of the establish- 
ment; fidelity in the discharge of duty meets 
no approving recognition, and honesty -is 
regarded as the offshoot of policy, rather 
than a principle of life. Mark the result! 
“He that soweth the wind shall reap the 
whirlwind.” The operatives, prompted solely 
by the first law of nature, enter upon their 
duties with the tacit resolve of turning every 
advantage (as they understand it) to their 
own individual advancement. Prepared at 
any moment to profit by the fluctuations of 
trade, in the hour of adversity they will press 
their demands with harassing pertinacity. 

This is but a faint picture of the relation- 
ship existing between the capitalist and the 
operative in all parts of Christendom. That 
there is wrong on both sides is readily con- 
ceded, but that the perpetuation of that 
wrong will ever effect a reform is as emphat- 
ically denied. It behooves both parties to 
look the difficulties squarely in the face; to 
grapple with the inconsistencies which mark 
the sub-stratum of our social condition; to 
remove all causes of distrust; to cultivate a 
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saltpinatiy of interest; to foster higher and 
nobler sentiments than unenlightened self- 
interest engenders, and to promote a frater- 
nity that will break down the barriers now 
excluding from circles of social life all save 
the wealthy, the idle and the profligate. 

The reform here advocated is not limited 
by party distinctions or national proclivities. 
It embraces all, and the nation’s prosperity 
depends upon it. We are fast drifting into 


the evils of monarchical countries, without the | P 


wholesale safeguards which protect them 
from destruction. The distinction into classes 
is as apparent among us as in any of the 
effete dynasties of the old world; the aris- 
tocracy of wealth employs an ostracism more 
merciless than that of the hidalgos, and the 
dignity of dollars exacts a more submissive 
homage than is paid to the grand vizier. 

Recent events in our own midst demon- 
strate how completely our political and 
social status 1s open to the designs of un- 
principled adventurers. Nay, do we not offer 
a premium to the indolent and the spend- 
thrift, while we exact a tribute from the 
hand of honest industry? 

The reform we demand must be brought 
about, if at all, through a just appreciation 
of the vital importance to mankind of a com- 
plete harmony between capital and labor. 
We must recognize the stubborn fact that, 
no matter what his situation in life, he 
whose energies are employed in producing or 
facilitating the exchange of commodities, in 
advancing science, morality; nay, even the 
hard-working miser, is a more valuable mem- 
ber of society than the wealthy and effemi- 
nate drone and spendthrift.—V. Y. Mercantile 
Journal, 








Resumption and the Effects of 
“Honest Money.” 


Roman 


Rome became mistress of the world with- 
out the use of gold or silver money. Her 
costly works of art. and her Panthean, with 
its hundred fountains, all ornamented with 
its columns of marble and stalactites, were 
constructed with money of brass and copper. 

She fought her battles and conquered 
neighbors richer than herself, with money of 
bronze. 

It served both for arms and money. They 
fought and reckoned with it. Colossal for- 
tunes were amassed, and vast estates acquired 
by the use of a medium of exchange, not of 
intrinsic, but of representative value. 

For five hundred years Rome continued to 
uugment her territories and to maintain her 
supremacy by the generous use of fiat money. 

Speaking of this money a contemporaneous 
historian says: “Provided we have a pledge 
of exchange for the necessary things of life. 
commerce will continually goon. It signifies 
not whether this pledge is brass, shells or 
paper.” 

The money that made Rome great was a 
flat money of- bronze; its value was not 
intrinsic, but almost wholly representative. 
It was the legal tender greenback policy of 
Rome that made her mistress of the world, 
while her downfall and the midnight of the 
dark ages were the results of the adoption of 
the gold and silver standards. 

At the Christian era the legal tender money 
of the Roman empire amounted to about 
$2,030, 000,000. 

A change took place in the financial policy 
of the empire. Rome too had its McCullochs 
and its John Shermans. 

On account of their rarity, beauty and in- 
destructibility—simply because they were 
pretty, and nothing else—gold and silver, the 
world renowned robbers of labor, and makers 
of poverty, were substituted for that baser 
money, whose body of brass and soul of legal 
tender had conquered the world, driven bar- 
barism back into the wilderness, and estab- 
lish art, science and refinement upon the 
throne of civilization. 

What was the result? 

A circulating medium of two thousand 
millions of legal tender representative money 
was reduced to two hundred millions of gold 
and silver. 

During the process of contraction, says the 
congressional monetary commission: 

“The most extraordinary and baleful 
changes took place. Population dwindled, 
and commerce, arts, wealth and freedom all 
disappeared. The people were reduced by 
poverty and misery to the most degraded 
conditions of serfdom and slavery. The con- 
ditions of life were so hard, that individual 
selfishness was the only thing consistent with 
the instincts of self-preservation. All public 
spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble 
aspirations of man shriveled and disappeared 
as the volume of money shrunk anmé#-the 
prices fell. 

“The crumbling of institutions kept even 
pace with the shrinkage in the stocks of 
money and the falling of prices.” 

History records no such dangerous trans- 
action as that produced by the gold and sil- 
ver policy of the Roman empire, which hurled 








the sun of civilization from its zenith to the 
midnight of the dark ages. 

While the masses sunk in degradation and 
poverty, another class, the favored few, who 
owned and monopolized the gold, amassed 
fabulous fortunes. 

A single proprietor by degrees came to buy 
up whole provinces, the conquest of which 
had in former times furnished the occasion 
of many triumphs to the generals of the em- 
ire. 

Jonathan Duncan, in reference to the re- 
sults of Roman resumption, says: 

“While huge capitalists were amassing 
riches wholly disproportionate to the capacity 
of man, the once numerous and respectable 
but beggared middle class disappeared from 
the face of the earth. 

“In districts where so many brave, indus- 
trious citizens were to be seen in former 
times, alike ready to defend or cultivate their 
fields, were found nothing but slaves, who 
rapidly declined in numbers, as the fields 
came to be devoted exclusively to pasturage. 


“The fertile plains of Italy ceased to 
nourish its inhabitants; and Rome depended 
entirely for its subsistence on the harvests 
which its fleets brought from Sicily and 
Egypt. 

“From the capital to the furthest extrem- 
ity of the province, depopulation and misery 
in the country existed with enormous wealth 
in the towns. Rome contained 1,160 great 
families, many of them with incomes of a 
nillion and a half of dollars a year at the 
same time. When it was taken by Alaric in 
491 A. D.. Italy could furnish no forces to re- 
sist the invasion of her capital.” 

One quotation from the French historian 
Michilet may serve to complete the picture 
of concentrated wealth and destitution, of 
the Dives and Lazarus of a gold and silver 
basis: 

“The Christian emperors could not remedy 
the growing depopulation and misery to the 
country any more than their predecessors. 
Their efforts only showed the impotence of 
government to arrest the direful evil. Alarmed 
at the depopulation, they tried to mitigate the 
lot of the farmer, and shield him against the 
landlord. At other times they abandoned the 
farmer, or strove to chain him to the soil, 
but the unhappy cultivator perished or fled, 
and the land became a desert. 

“Pertinax granted an immunity from taxes 
to those who would occupy and cultivate the 
desert lands of Italy. 

“Aurelian did the same, but the people 
gave themselves up in despair in the fields, 
as a beast of burden lies down beneath his 
load and refuses to rise. As wealth accumu- 
lated men decayed; not because wealth was 
accumulated, but because it was inequitably 
distributed. 

“Not only had whole provinces become the 
property of an individual, but usury existed 
in so frightful a form that even the virtuous 
Brutus received sixty per cent for the loan of 
money.” 

Pliny says that these colossal fortunes 
which he declared ruined Italy, “were due to 
the concentration of estates through usury 
of interest from the want of an abundant 
supply of money.” 

The legislation of Peel and Lloyd, and that 
of McCulloch and Sherman tend to realize 
in England and the United States the same 
injustice and ruin which caused the downfall 
of Rome. 

We are traveling the same road and walk- 
ing over the bleached bones of the victims of 
Roman resumption at every step.—Terre 
Haute Express. 





Not a New Notion. 


It may be interesting to those conservative 
souls who are troubled with a chronic preju- 
dice against whatever is new under the sun 
and who consequently look with disfavor 
upon the proposition to substitute greenbacks 
for national bank notes, regarding it as a 
fleeting issue, gotten up for campaign politi- 
cal purposes to defeat one or the other of 
the orthodox political parties—it may interest 
these people and others to know that so long 
ago as 1808 a bill was introduced into con- 
gress for the purpose of effecting the identi- 
cal reform which the modern greenbackers 
are now demanding as the chief tenet of 
their creed. 

In the March, 1868, number of Jlunpe?’s 
Magazine, in its “record of events” for the 
preceding month, it is stated that “a bill 
now under consideration in the house pro- 
poses todo away with these institutions”— 
the national banks. The chief features of 
the bill as given in condensed form by the 
editor are, “Ist, After the passage of this 
act it shall be unlawful for any individual 
or corporation to issue as money any note or 
bill not authorized by act of congress; and 
the secretary of the treasury is to issue not 
exceeding $300,000,000 of United States 
notes not bearing interest, which shall be a 
legal tender, 2d, These notes shall be issued 








only in exchange for notes of national 
banks.” 

The object of this bill was to secure the 
gradual withdrawal of the notes of the na- 
tional banks and to substitute therefor green- 
backs. Strangely enough as it would appear 
to the reader of Harper’s publications of to- 
day—conducted as if they were owned by 
the banks or paid to do their bidding, which 
is doubtless the case, directly or indirectly— 
not a word of adverse comment is made on 
this revolutionary bill; but it must be re- 
membered that at the time this publication 
was made the republican party and its 
organs were the firm friends of and _persist- 
ent applauders of the greenback which “saved 
the nation in its hour of peril.” and which 
by virtue of its irredeemability saved us 
from the disasters of severe monetary crises 
in Europe which under a redeemable cur- 
rency had always before ruinously affected 
the business of this country. 


But things have wonderfully changed since 
1868, The republican party and its organs 
are now firmly arrayed against the greenback 
and as firmly the champion of the bank bill 
abomination and the fraud and criminal 
folly of “resumption.” As a matter of his- 
tory this scrap from Harper’s is worth pre- 
serving. The bill, unfortunately for the 
people of this country—who were not as 
watchful of the national finances nor as 
generally well informed on the subject as 
they are now, thanks to the greenback press 
—failed to become a law and as a result 
the people have been paying to the national 
banks since 1868, as a free gift aside from the 
important money making privileges otherwise 
conferred upon the banks, the magnificent 
sum of from fifteen to twenty millions of 
dollars each year, which sum could, without 
the slightest inconvenience to the people or 
additional burden of taxation, or injustice to 
any individual or corporation, have been saved 
to the people, by the substitution of green- 
backs for bank notes as proposed by the above 
bill. Not only that but the monster monop- 
oly which special privilege has built up to 
defy congress and threaten the liberties of 
the people would have been nipped in the bud 
and the energies of the people would not now 
have to be taxed to their utmost to throw off 
the yoke of oppression which the national 
bank money has succeeded in placing upon 
their obedient and patient necks. 

Opposition to banks of issue is as old as 
Jackson and older, for we find that the im- 
mortal Jefferson foresaw the danger which 
threatened this country if bank power was 
not promptly curbed and kept under the con- 
trol of congress. These are his words and 
they cannot be too often repeated to-day in 
the ears of a generation looking to the past 
for a precedent and to the founders of the 
republic for advice to aid them in directing 
the course of the country in the perilous and 
oppressive time that is now uponit: “Banks 
of issue must be suppressed and the circula- 
tion restored to the nation to which it be- 
longs.” 
and they are words worthy to become the 
rallying cry of the people from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia in their comifg decisive conflict with 
the bank kings and money rulers of this 
country. The outcry against banks cf issue 
is not an ism of a day’s growth, as the ex- 
tract from Harper's shows. It is a move- 
ment older than the greenback party, and 
dignified if age gives dignity. That bill of 
February, 1868, unknown and unnoticed by 
the people as it was, has now a million men 
boldly in its defence, and a million more at 
least who believe the principle therein in- 
volved to be expedient and right, with an- 
other million ripe for belief as soon as the 
question is fairly presented to their under- 
standing. Let us then take heart and feel 
no discouragement, at the same time keeping 
our powder dry for so sure as man is born to 
rule the money he makes so sure is the time 
soon coming when the national banks, as 
issuers of money and rulers of a free people 
by virtue of their control of the finances, 
must go.— Winsted Press. 





Labor and Capital---Their Respective 
Earnings. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, in his: 
testimony before the congressional labor com- 
mittee on Friday last, presented some inter- 
esting statistics obtained by the researches. 
of Mr. Carroll D. Wright, chief of the Massa- 
chusetts statistical bureau, and from the re- 
turns of the assessor of state taxes, which 
taken together, furnish as to Massachusetts, 


(the richest state in the union), the basis of ° 


a pretty close approximation to the truth in 
regard to the annual product of labor and 
the value of accumulated property. In 1875 
the amount of property returned was as fol- 
lows, values being expresséd in currency, 
gold at the time being worth $1.10 to $1.12: ; 


Se SND cS. onde nevendeece eteotehen $1.311,000, 000 - 
PURSUIT DEOIIINT «06 «:6.acie's oe nics chpecesncs 
Savings bank deposits............-+050-0+ 


These were the words of Jefferson ° 


530,000,000 » 
238,000,000 - 
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Property of corporations taxed directly by 


= ee addi i 84,000,000 
Property returned under the bank tax .... 31,000,000 
Iso baiceare eric enese ds cadsase eens $2,19 194, 14,000,000 000 


On account of property subjected to double 
assessment as in the case of mortgages, Mr. 
Atkinson deducted $650,000,000 from the re- 
turned value of real estate, and on’ account 
of mortgage, notes, and other paper merely 
represent: ae titles to property. he deducted 

$544,000,000 from the aggregate amount of 
possi property assessed for taxes. This 
left $1,000,000,000 as the net accumulation 
of the actual product of labor during the two 
centuries which have elapsed since the Mas- 
sachusetts colony was founded. 

He next considered the product of industry 
in the state for 1875, which he set down as 
follows: 


II oa os bb his a Sea dais oivincwsese- $592,000,000 
NT 354 snetsienn scans aes eenevdesec én 7,500,000 
Agriculture and mining ........-...--.----- 43,500,000 

NN ia wating cael, | ota daoonedcnes 643,000,000 


In this amount, however, there were num- 
erous duplications. Thus to some extent the 
same cloth is reported once as in possession 
of the manufacturers and again as clothing 
on the shelves of the dealer. After all de- 
duction on account of duplications, Mr. 
Atkinson set down the net annual product of 
the industry of Massachusetts at a maxi- 
mum of $500,000,000 or a minimum of $300, - 
000,000, and pointed out that the aggregate 
accumulation out of the labor of two centur- 
ies is equal to the annual product of only two, 
or, at most, a little over three years. 

Asa partial explanation of the extreme 
slowness of the process of accretion, Mr. 
Atkinson pointed out the destructive charac- 
ter of invention in its effect upon existing 
capital. As an illustration of this he men- 
tioned a cotton mill which in 1888 produced 
a given amount with the labor of two hun- 
dred and twenty-six men working thirteen 
hours a day, and in 1878 produces the same 
amount with the labor of ninety men working 
ten hoursa day. It belongs to the same 
corporation, is represented by the same 
shares of stock, and to all appearance is the 
same mill now as in 1838, but within the 
forty years from that date it has been twice 
rebuilt from the foundation, while its ma- 
chinery has been again and again replaced by 
improved devices, devices which have in- 
creased the productiveness of labor in the 
degree indicated by the figures just given. 
This destruction of capital to make way for 
new inventions, said Mr. Atkinson, is the law 
of progress and it is to the increase of pro- 
duction thus brought about that the working 
classes must look for the improvement of 
their condition. 

He next proceeded to show by statistics of 
distribution how small is the share of the an- 
nual product of industry that goes to capital, 
and bow much smaller still is the percentage 
which capital can devote to luxurious uses. 
In a normal condition of trade, manufactur- 
ing capital may yield ten per cent. It can- 
not yield more, because any industry in 
which it yields that percentage draws so much 
capital into it that the profits are kept down 
by competition. For some years past it has 
yielded much less, and speaking for the cot- 
ton manufacture it would not now be yield- 
ing anything at all except for the utilization 
of material formerly wasted and only saved 
now in consequence of services to which the 
wits of the manufacturer have been stimu- 
lated. Taking ten per cent as the yield of 
capital in ordinary times, that amount has 
to be used to replace wornout machinery and 
machinery made useless by new inventions. 
It has also to repair buildings, pay insurance, 
and cover various other expenses, and in the 
aggregate the amount taken out for these 
several purposes reduces the 10 per cent to 
six. Of this five per cent is used in the pay- 
ment of domestic and other service employed 
by the capitalists and in the supply of the 
actual necessities of the capitalist and his 
family, leaving only one per cent that can 
possibly be devoted to the increase of capital 
or to luxurious indulgences, 








Our British Model. 


The bullionists are not just now pointing 
us to Great Britain as an example in finance 
for the American people to follow, as much 
as they were. ‘Too close scrutiny of British 
institutions and monetary affairs is not just 
now politic from the bullion point of view 
for it reveals the true inwardness of specie 
basis in a way that is quite shocking to those 
who are not accustomed to seeing the naked 
truth in all its deformity. The failure of the 
specie basis bank of Glasgow, Scotland, the 
more recent collapse of the Caledonian bank, 
the late suspension of the West of England 
and South of Wales banks—all specie basis 
institutions—are not calculated to inspire the 
thoughtful portion of the American people 
with an over abundance of veneration for the 
hard money English banking system of fraud 
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which the bullionists are trying to ‘acai 
anew upon this country. 

The bullion assertion that hard money is 
peculiarly advantageous to the laboring peo- 
ple is sadly damaged by a scrutiny of the 
condition of the laboring people in the model 
hard money nation of the world, for we find 
that in a population of thirty million of peo- 
ple, residents of the United Kingdom, four | 
million are paupers, a larger per cent than | 
any other nation is disgraced with. This 
after a fifty-eight years’ trial of the money | 
system which is so beneficial to the working- | 
man. 

Well might the bullionists decry “irredeem- | 


able” paper money if in a trial like this it | 


had ever produced such wretched results, and 
well may the greenback advocates assert that | 
specie basis is first, last and always a fraud, a | 
delusion and a snare, 
failure, 


always a miserable | 
always the foe of prosperity, the | 


21 





She Be nan ssdsnssRceces 14,202,780 7,138,720 
Market value of gold....-. 102,87 100 
Imports (12 months end- 

ing Nov. 30)........... 482,292,984 430,661,998 
Exports (12 months end- 

ing Nov. 30.).......... 623,016,613 739,971,739 








The History of the Buckle. 


As an instance of how large industries have 
rapidly risen at the bid of capricious fashion 
| to great prosperity, only to collapse suddenly 
by the whim of one person, we cite the fol- 
lowing from the “Great Industries of Great 
| Britain.” 

The reign of the buckle began about the 
| time of William and Queen Anne, and lasted 
nearly to the regency of George the Magnifi- 

cent. There were shoe buckles, knee buck- 


enemy of labor, and always the first traitor | je, waist buckles, hat buckles and buckles 


to sneak and hide and run away when the | 


time comes that it is most needed. 

By all means let the people of this country | 
hee to Great Britain as an example of the! 
beauties of specie basis and the great advan- | 
tages accruing to labor from a currency “al- | 
ways convertible” into “honest money” at the 
will of the holder.— Winsted Press. 





Public Debt Statement. 


for a number of other purposes, of infinite 
| variety as to size, fashion and quality. Shoe 
buckles were most in vogue. Everybody 
wore them—men, women and children—and 
|the rich vied with each other in wearing 
| those of the newest pattern or device. There 
| was the Flemish fashion, the Spanish fash- 
| ion, and many others. The price of a pair of 
steel shoe buckles might range from a few 
pence to ten or twelve guineas, and many 
| wore them of gold and silver and had them 
|set with gems. Other trinkets of like char- 


The public debt statement for December | acter also made of steel, were in general 


is as follows: 

DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN, 
Six per cont Donds =... 2... cee. ceccce $ 
Five per cent bonds 
Four and a half per cent bonds. ....... 
Weir Wer Cte WONG. oo oc cc cccccedccce 





1, sey (812,85 850 | 
14,000,000 


IO Se ee ee ee 3. 


Lawful money debt 
Matured debt 
Legal tender notes. ........ .....2..-. 
Certificates of deposit................. 
Fractional currency ............csccce 
Coin and silver certificates. ........... 


Total without interest................ $ 
TOTAL DEBT, 


346,743,051 | 


16,108,154 | 


457,889,495 








NONI so. dc avneceke vacsueaweusanes $ 2,267, 702,345 
PRs on: scnweccessesssssuccsedece 34,8 
take nccdawesaqsncddnced eee $ 2,302,544,138 
AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY. 
COs oecis saci 1a Fadceeudoes eaawekes $ 224,865,477 
CD 5 cw ovincctnensns cocsecccuses 4,515,550 


Currency held for redemption of frac- 
tional currency .........--.-....---- 
Special deposit held for the redemption 
of certificates of deposit, as provided 


TP an as eeieae ee ds dacsesnecoas 34,515,00C 
WONORE «ts di wndadeuncsnndaeetadue $ 273,896,027 | 
Debt lesscash in the treasury.......... 2,028,648,111 | 


Increase of debt during Dec. 1878.. 
Reduction of debt since 
Jane DO, 187B.......c2- aneewe oon 


34,515,006 | of “Toyshop of Europe.” 


10,000,006 | towns produced separate parts. 


| wear. Purses of fine steel rings, with steel 
beads and tassels; steel chatelaines, bracelets, 
| brooches and watch chains; dress swords with 


657,846,20C | saw-pierced steel hilt and ’scabbard mounts; 
703,266,650 | steel latchets, 
*50.000,000 | fringes and an infinite variety of other orna- 
198,700, 0€9 mental articles, were conspicuous in the at- 


clamps and buttons; steel 


tire of every person of fashion and formed 
| the principal attraction of the shop windows. 
These were all comprehended under the gen- 


22,416,460 | eral term of “steel toys,” a name which ena- 


| bled Burke to fix upon Birmingham the title 
The word toy is 
now associated chiefly with children’s play- 


24,076,830 | things, but at that time it had the wider def- 


| inition assigned to it in an old dictionary in 
the possession of the writer—“a trifle, a nick- 
nack, a fangle, agaud.” From Birmingham 
| these gauds found their way to France, Ger- 


41,793 | many, Italy, Spain, the Low Countries, and 


even to America, It was computed that at 
one time a third of the inhabitants of Bir- 
| mingham were engaged in making buckles 
| alone; and all the little hardware towns 
| about were helping in the manufacture; Wal- 
| sall made only the “chapes” or tongues; other 
The value 
of all these toys consisted mainly in the 
| | workmanship bestowed upon them, and thus 
was fostered a handicraft skill and delicacy 
| which have never since deserted the fingers 
of the Birmingham artisan. It was at the 
, height of this mania that Matthew Bolton 


1,238,785 | | came upon the scene, took up the trade with 


| others at his famous factory at Sono, and, as 


7.138.729 | Was usual with everything he touched, made 


it his own. Bolton’s steel buttons, cut with 


BONDS ISSUED TO PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- | facets, sold for as much as 140 guineas per 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
LAWFUL MONEY. 
Principal outstanding 


PANIES 


64,623,512 


Interest accrued not yet paid.......... 1,938,705 
Interest paid by United States.... .... 39,835,039 | 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails 10,571,102 | 
Balance of interest paid by the U.S.... 29,283,937 


NoTE— 
interest in coin includes $21,200,000 
called bonds not yet matured, against which 
like amount 4 per cent bonds have been issued, 
and are embraced in this statement, and 
amount included in coin balance. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 
The following is a comparison of the condi- 


tion of the treasury on Jan. 1, 1878, and Jan. 
1, 1879. 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


gross. The prices obtained for such things 
were indeed enormous, as the following para- 
graph from an old print will show: “1777, 
January 18. Was kept at court as her maj- 


esty’s birthday. The ball was splendid and 


| numerous. and the dresses rich as had ever 


been seen on any like occasion. One lady 


; appeared with a button of steel to loop up 


The $1,809,812,850 debt bearing | 
5- -20 | 


her train which cost 110 guineas.” Of course 
while this lasted it was high carnival time 


| with the workmen of Birmingham, but they 
| were to learn from bitter experience a lesson 
| which has since been repeated many times in 


their history—-how unstable is a trade which 
depends upon fashion. The Prince of Wales 
appeared at a state ball in 1795 wearing shoe 
strings. From that moment the trade was 
doomed. Amid general ridicule, mingled 
with bitter scorn and infective the effeminate 


| innovation, as it was then regarded, gained 


ground, and the buckle trade collapsed. 
Great distress followed accompanied by fre- 
quent disturbances. The wearers of shoe 
ties were hooted and pelted in the streets, “I 
remember,” writes an octogenarian, “that a 
party of buckle makers, having nothing else 


| to do, hired a donkey, and led the animal 


|implore charity at the same time.” 


| 169,000, 


Balances. 1878 1879 
Oe BOE OEC CEE $ 5493844 $ 4,515,550 
Special fund for redemp- 

tion of fractional cur- 

MONON. cntdnhantrseadses 10,000,600 10,000,000 
Special deposit legal ten- 

ders for redemption of 

certificates of deposit... 32,830,600 34.515,000 
ND ic dae nins sane minnenee 139,518,405 224,865,477 
Coin and silver certificates 33,424,900 24,076,830 
Coin, less coin and silver 

Cartificates. ....<c<os00. 106,093,505 200,788,647 
Owtstanding call'd bonds. 20,745,300 21,713,700 
Other outstanding coin | 

po Ee ee eee ee 5,907,346 4,624,257 | 
Outstanding legal tenders 349,943,776 346,681,016 | 
Outstanding fracticnal 

MITES sss accidincse. 17,764,108 16,108,154 
Outstanding silver coin... 88,0133, 484 39,931,957 
Total debt less cash in 

treasury........ eeeeee- 2,045,955,442 2,028,648, 111 
Increase of debt for 

ja ey ea 71,623 


about the streets with shoe strings tied about 
its hoofs, to ridicule the new fashion and to 
The 
change in public taste extended to the other 
“fangles and gauds” which had so long been 
the rage and utter ruin seemed to have fal- 
len on the town. 


In 1828 New York, with a population of 
had 380 newspapers. It was esti- 
mated at that time that the United had one 
paper in every 13,800 of population; England 
one in 47,500; France one in 65,300; Prussia 
one in 43,000; Austria one in 400,000; Rus- 
sia one in 672,000; Sweden and Norway one 
in 47,000; Portugal one in 207,000; Spain 


1,283,785 | one in 868, 00 





Do Plants Eat Meat. 


There is.no dispute as to the fact that the 
so-called carnivorous plants do capture and 
kill unwary insects. But there are still many 
persons of sound mind who are not prepared 
to assert that these cruel vegetables actually 
digest and absorb their prey, and grow fat on 
the diet taken in this anamalous fashion. 
Some time ago it was asserted in a scientific 
journal that Mr. Francis Darwin had demon- 
strated the soundness of his illoustrous fath- 
er’s well known theory on this subject, by 
feeding on butcher’s meat a certain number 
of these plants, while an equal number were 
allowed to grow in the same soil and under 
the same general conditions, and the result 
was a difference in growth and product much 
in favor of meat fed plants. This statement 
falling under the eye of Mr. Peter Henderson, 
that gentleman resolved himself into an in- 
vestigating committee, and the details of his 
experiment are set forth in the Gardner's 
Monthly for December. Mr. Henderson pro- 
cured from North Carolina a large number of 
specimens of dionaet muscipula, cleansed 
them thoroughly, and placed one hundred 
plants in each of two boxes furnished with a 
soil similar to that in their native habitat. 
The plants were as nearly alike as possible in 
size and vigor, and were placed together in a 
cool greenhouse. Over one box, however, 
was placed a very fine wire netting, to ex- 
clude bugs and other game in which these 
animated fly- traps are supposed to delight, 
while the plants in box No. 2 were allowed 
the full gratification of their predatory pro- 
pensities. Of course, the uncovered plants 
closed their sharp bristles over many ap im- 
prudent fly, and beside they were regularly 
fed when game was scarce; but. after three 
months of careful treatment, there was no 
discernible difference in size between the 
starved plants and the pampered ones, al- 
though the entire lot had made a wonderfully 
healthy growth. On one occasion a distin- 
guished botanist from Washington, who is a 
thorough believer in the carnivorous plant 
doctrine, while discussing the results of the 
experiment with Mr. Henderson, turned a 
magnifying glass upon some dionaeas at hand, 
and showed what seemed to be a minute spe- 
cies of snail in almost every one of the closed 
leaf traps. “There,” said the botanist, tri- 
umphantly, “nature has placed the food—the 
animal food—directly in the jaws of the 
plants, where it is needed for their nourish- 
ment. Isn’t this conclusive?” But subse- 
quent observation showed that the animals 
were not digested. On the contrary they 
flourished in the so-called gastric juice which 
the plant exudes, according to the theory, 
for their maceration. The carnivorous plants 
failed to devour the animals, but the herbiv- 
orous mollusks in time waxed strong and eat 
up the plants. Now, a thousand experiments 
with the same results would not prove that 
plants do not eat insects and enjoy them. 
They would at best only show that the plants 
gave no evidence of being nourished or stim- 
ulated by this food—if food it is. But on the 
contrary, the so-called arguments so often 
urged by Darwinians—to wit, that the plants 
must digest the insects because no other suf- 
ficient reason can be assigned for their con- 
duct, is quite as unsatisfactory. How do we 
know that the plants do not capture the in- 
sects for fun, or out of pure vegetable cussed- 
ness?—N. Y. 7ribune. 


A Slight Mistake. 








The following-amusing story comes from 
Washington: 

Since the arrival of the Chinese legation at 
the capital their pleasure and comfort have 
been very carefully watched over by the 

chief clerk of the state department. Desir- 
ing in some way to show his appreciation of 
his civility, the leading minister, Chin Lan 
Pin, decided that a gift to the officer’s wife 
from the rich store of beautiful things that 
were brought from his native land would be 
most acceptable. A neat little package was 
accordingly done up in the fascinating tissue- 
paper of the Orient, containing a finely- 
wrought fan and an equally delicate card 
case, with one or two small treasures suited 
to the feminine taste, properly addressed to 
Mrs. B——-, and dispatched by two secre- 
taries of legation in an ambassadorial coach 
to the supposed residence of the chief clerk. 
Arriving at the house, the secretaries alighted 
and inquired if that was Mr. B ’s home. 

“He has apartments here.” 

“But, is he not married?” asked the secre- 
taries, aghast. 

“No, sir; still a bachelor.” was the an- 
swer. 

In perplexity they returned to the carriage, 
hastily scratched off the “s” from the Mrs., 
and again delivered the mache now for Mr. 





A miller’s iat: may be the flour of the 
family, but she often sacks the young farmers 
who come to the mill. 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 


inasihied i Jan, 7. 

SENATE—A large number of petitions on 
various matters were presented. 

A bill was introduced for the exchange of 
subsidiary silver coin and United States 
notes. 

Mr. Edmunds introduced a cencurrent 
resolution declaring that in the judgment 
of the senate the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the constitution 
have been legally ratified, that it is the duty 
of congtess to enforce such amendments, etc. 
Laid on the table. 

The judiciary committee reported ad- 
versely on several bills. 

Mr. Voorhees called up his resolution in 
favor of making the trade dollar a legal ten- 
der and recoining it into standard dollars 
and made a speech. 

The bill to amend the patent laws was 
called up. An amendment giving any circuit 
court power to recognize the “decision of 
another circuit court in the case of infringe- 
ment on patents, and grant injunctions to 
coutinue, pending an appeal to the supreme 
court of the United States, was agreed to. 

After executive session the senate ad- 
journed. 

Hovsr—Mr. Harrison offered a resolution 
providing for a committee of five members to 
investigate the charges of official misconduct 
and corruption against Judge Blodgett. 
Amended by substituting judiciary for special 
committee and adopted. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the Geneva award bill but took no action. 

A bill to include newspapers and proof 
sheets in mail matter of the third class was 
introduced by Mr. Kedder and referred. 

A resolution calling on the secretary of 
war for the report of. Colonel Brown on the 
prisons of tke United States was adopted. 

The committee on coinage offered a report 
on the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures which was ordered printed and recom- 
mitted. The deaths of representatives B. 
B. Douglas of Virginia and Williams of Mich- 
igan were announced. 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday, Jan. 8, 

SENATE—genator Edmunds introduced a 
concurrent resolution declaring that the last 
three days of this session should be devoted 
to bills pending between the two houses. 

teferred. 

Consideration was resumed of the bill to 
amend the patent laws and Mr. Wadleigh 
took the floor, but was interrupted by a mes- 
sage from the house announcing the death of 

tepresentative Hartridge. Senators Gordon, | 
Booth and Beck were appointed a committee 
to accompany the body to Georgia. 

Adjourned. 

HovusE—The committee on counting the 





electoral vote will report adversely on the 
senate bill and call up for the action of the 
house the Southard bill. 

Official notice of the death of Representa- 
tive Hartridge was taken, and Messrs. Cook, 
Frye, Cox, Cabell, Stone, Davidson and 
Hanna were appointed to accompany the re- 
mains to Georgia. 

Adjourned, 

Thursday, Jan. 9. 

SENATE—A large number of petitions 
were presented favoring the bill granting 
arrears of pensions. 

Mr. Beck called up his resolution of the 
7th, referring to the committee on finance 
the unswer of the secretary of the treasury 
to the resolution calling for information as to 
the amount of silver coin received in pay- 
ment of customs dues and its dispositign, 
and severely criticised the course of the 





secretary. The resolution referring the 
answer to the committec on finance was 
passed. | 

The bill to amend _the patent laws again | 
came up. 


Mr. Windom reported back the indian ap- | 
propriation bill with amendments. 

A message was received from the hou se | 
inviting the senate to be present at the} 
funeral of Representative Hartridge in the | 
hall of the house at three o’clock. 

After executive session, the senate took a 
recess till three o’clock, then assembled and | 
attended the funeral in a body. | 

Immediately after their return, adjourned. | 

HovsE—No business done, the house | 
assembling only for the funeral services of | 

| 
| 
| 


| 


the late representative Hartridge of Georgia. | 





CAPITAL NOTES. 
The patent office is the next thing to be | 


investigated. 
| 


Representative Hartridge, of Georgia, died | 
on the 8th inst. of pneumonia. 
Congressman Schleisher, of Texas, is re- | 
porte od as being at the point of death. 


Justice Hunt, of the supreme court, suf- | 


fered a stroke of paralysis last Saturday, and | } 


is not expected to live, 





The house committee on invalid pensions 
have had 2,200 bills for private claims re- 
ferred to them since their organization. 


The Chinese question was discussed in cab- 
inet the other day, and Secretary Evarts was 
instructed to correspond with the Chinese 
government with a view to finding some 
means of limiting immigration from China. 


A charge has been made before the com- 
mittee on expenditures in the interior de- 
partment that $45,000 have been stolen 
from the funds of the patent office, that 
amount, appropriated for cleaning and re- 
pairing models injured by the fire, being miss- 
ing and unaqoounied for. 


Foreign News. 


Employes on the Midland railway in Erg- 
land have struck. 


Dublin gave grant a welcome but Cork 
would have none of him. 


The strike of the English colliers has ad- 
vanced the price of gold. 


Central France has been having heavy snow 
storms and severe weather. 


The British troops in Afghanistan are suf- 
freing greatly from sickness. 


The king of Holland was recently married 
to Princess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont. 


Moncasi, who attempted to assassinate the 
king of Spain was executed last Saturday. 


France and Tunis are having a_ little 
trouble which it is proposed to settle by di- 
plomatic means. 


A thirty-eight ton gun on the British man- 
of-war Thunderer recently burst, destroying 
the turret, killing seven men and wounding 
forty 

The viceroy of India ha: offered peace to 
Yakoob Khan v:ho was left in authority when 
his father, the ameer, fled, but has received 
no reply. 


The ameer is said to be in Russia but it is 
denied by the Russian papers which make 
the admission that he is accompanied by any 
of his troops. 


It is reported from Berlin that the Ger- 
man government will give notice of the ter- 
mination of all treaties of commerce by the 
end of the present year. 


The bey of Tunis has sent a plenipotentiary 
to Paris to settle the trouble with France 
but France is not satisfied; an apology tothe 
French consul is demanded. 


Bismarck has\sent a long and favorable 
reply to a letter condemning free trade sent 
him by agriculturists. The German policy 
tends unmistakably to the restoration of 
protective tariffs. 


The business failures in Great Britain dur- 
ing 1878 were 15,059, of which 2,643 were in 
financial and wholesale and manufacturing 
branches of trade. The increase is 4,037 
failures for the last year over the preceding 
year. 

. A strike has been begun in the wire trade at 
Warrington, Eng., against a reduction of 
wages. The manufacturers say they cannot 
compete with German manufacturers at 
present rates but the workmen say the reduc- 
tion is excessive. 

The recent senatorial elections in France 
have resulted in a great republican triumph. 
Fifteen conservatives and sixty-four repub- 
licaus were elected. The republicans will 





have a majority of fifty-seven in the senaie. 
There are thirteen vacanciesin the chamber | 
of deputies owing to deputies being elected |! 
to the senate. 


Failures. 


Moss & Co., stock brokers of New York 


Rese failed. 


E. Richers, dry goods merchant, of Toledo, 
Ohio, has failed. | 


dealer, of | 


F. E. Hankinson, boot and shoe 


Marshailiown, Iowa, has failed. 


Spocner & Collins, car-wheel and pig-iron | 
dealers of St. Louis, have failed. 


Byck & Back, tobacconists, of 
Haute, Ind., have made an assignment. 


L. Sabel, proprietor of a dollar store in 
Nashville, Tenn., has failed for $24,000. 


S. A. Towel}, grocer, of Anderson, Ind., 
| has made an assignment, Liabilities $5,000. 


G. L. Brooks, land agent and exchange. 
| broker, Lenox, Iowa, has ‘failed for $40, 000. 


Matthews, Schaunback & Co., dealers in 
| fruits and confectionery, Toledo, "Ohio, have 
failed. 

Smith, Murphy & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., have 
$12,000. 


Terre 


liquor dealers of 
failed. Liabilities 





Myers & Deggendorf, retail grocers of 
Dubuque, Iowa, have failed with $8,000 lia- 
bilities. 

J. Springer, dealer in ready-made clothing 
at Port Huron, Mich., has made an assign- 
ment. 

Joseph Rickey, shoe dealer of Kankakee, 
TIll., has had his store closed up by the 
sheriff, 

George Guintal & Son, of New York, im- 
porters of piano materials, have failed for 
$100,000. 

J. Refner & Son, fancy grocers, Terre 
Haute, Ind., have failed. Liabilities, $8,000; 
assets, $1,0°0. 


The clothing store of Morris & Gold- 
schmidt, Dubuque, Iowa, has been seized by 
the sheriff to satisfy a claim of $6,000. 


Williams, McCulloch & Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., dealers in paints, oils, etc., have 
failed. Liabilities, $7,000; assets, $6,000. 


It is rumored that the failure of Morris & 
Goldscmidt, clothiers, of Chicago, may seri- 
ously involve two or three firms in Philadel- 
phia, 

Oliphant & Co., a bankrupt New York 
firm engaged until recently in the Chinese 


trade, have liabilities amounting to over 
$612,000; assets a little more than $181,000. 


The wholesale boot and shoe firm of Apple- 
ton, Noyes & Maude, of St. Louis, has made 
an assignment. The members of the firm 
say the failure is owing to complications 
arising from the death of Robert Jarvis, a 
special parner who had invested $250,000 in 
the business. 

The banking house of Bennett, Phelps & 
Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., made an assignment 
a few days ago. This failure caused a run 
on the Miners’ Savings bank, which was 
stopped by the enforcement of the sixty day 
regulation. The firm’s liabilities are prob- 
ably half a million. The creditors will be 
paid in full. Many business houses are em- 
barrassed by the failure. J. H. Swoyer and 
N. Wolfe & Co., druggists, have made as- 
signments. 

The Ice Bridge at Niagara. 


For some days past an unusually large 


| quantity of ice for so early in the season has 


been passing over the falls. The mill ma- 
chinery both above and below the falls has 
been greatly iuterfered with, some of the 
races and wheels being completely blocked 
up. The great “jam” culminated on Satur- 
day night and Sunday last in the formation 
of the tinest ice bridge just below the great 
cataract that has been seen for many years. 
The ice is no doubt in many places forty or 
fifty feet deep. The jam is so complete be- 
low the falls that farther down the water 
on Monday was observed to be some eight or 
nine feet below the ordinary level. On the af- 
ternoon of Saturday last the ice had jammed 
to such an extent at the head of Goat Island 
that there was not a particle of water run- 
ning between Goat Island and the first of the 
“Three Sisters” a place where there is usu- 
ally a very swift, deep current. A party of 
sight-seers walked along the bed of the river 
at this point from the bridge, crossing over 
to the small island upon the head of Goat 
Island. If the ice below had given way just 
at this time the party might have gone dash- 
ing among the mountains of ice into the roar- 
ing abyss a short distance below. The ice 
scenery on Goat Island is very beautiful. 
The trees. near Horseshoe fall are bending 
and breaking under their load of crystal. 
The ice mounds in front of the American fall 
are already nearly their usual height, while 
| every sprig and bramble in the southwesterly 
| part of Prospect park is drooping with its icy 
iburden. It is quite unusual for the ice 
scenery to be so perfect here at this season 


| of the year, and it is particularly observable 
> | just now, as the early part of the winter was 
| so mild.—-7oronto Glode. 


It is related that Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
of the naval observatory, at Washington, at- 
tended a wedding recently with a friend. 
| After the ceremony he advanced with thé 
others to pay his respects to the bride and 
groom. Approaching, he solemnly shook 
hands with each, but said not a word. As 
he turned away, his friend, surprised, said, 
“Why didn’t you say something to the 
bride?” The solemn professor, who is noth- 
ing if not scientific, answered: Why. I didn’t 
think that I had any new facts to impart.”” 

The cold snap has caused great suffering 
in the south where such weather is unex- 
pected and unprepared for. In extreme 
southern Georgia snow has fallen in consider- 
able quantity for the first time in fifty years. 
Florida has had a freeze which it is feared 
will do serious mischief, and in Louisiana the 
orange trees are all destroyed. At Mobile, 
Ala., the thermometer stood at six degrees 
Monday morning, 





Wheat in the New York Market. 
The average price of wheat in New York 
for the month of January in a series of flfty- 
three years is shown in the following table 
compiled by Mr. Ray of the Milwaukee 
chambe¥ of commerce: 





Year. Price. | Year. Price 
oT BR roes tere eae = BON) ORR ee aie $ 1.09 
BO sate ose (PE RALS 1.32 
MOOR 5 <tc hoy 08 PARR RS 2.04 
ee epg es SS EMR es aes 2.57 
1 aes aie seas ha dial”. taal RE Al ae 2.14 
“Ra EN eae 1 SE PA ebay. 1.75 
7 See 1 lS” SI Sk is 1.37 
1 aed al clea TS |) IR ose 6 nates « 1.40 
MS oe eo eet es cs a bn a 1.45 
MO ig eae & Tie ries. 1.44 
eae 3 A ial ae Sgealeinas aie a 1.38 
ope ee Sep i  SBaeS i’ "ana ee 1.53 
1 fy all i” Reape caesar 1.8214 
TUNB CURS nce SEG: AOOB. se rcwrens 1.85 
1800: - ivdsbececoui 1.243¢ | 1866.............. 1.571; 
MGs P5 icc: FE Le 0. 1: Ree 3.00 
ie) | Caer eeeik aL Se 106 396086505.61 0.2% 2.45 
it: See Le Te Sen: Ramey aU 1.70 
TO 8 8894 | 280.22 1.30 
apg ee el |: Se 1.42 
eR rs Se pena 07) 2 27 1.50 
ee case 9 le | a 1.67 
LR a LORI | HOHE c5 $i cose Sou 1.65 
| aE ee es EG Ie 1.25 
WR 332, SOR Ri oe. one con, 1.30 
1 RAR sete cao re ue is ime Selina 1.47 
Lo, Ea 1.20 


Milling at Hamilton, Ohio. 


Although corn wand teeth are the principal 
crops raised in Butler county, such of its 
land as is adapted to wheat produces a qual- 


ity equal to any county iu the state. - The 
crop for four years has been: 
PM casa ceanen knatiad-~ baa nemanaoeet seal rane 487,070 
Dns cneessdedeci asic Mapes: tbinaae teed hs ceed 623,820 
BND ceitnve sWdls ab ndhasiaasatbanl «sibenvieeesen 149,847 
NG a hibited eects oe ds ARs obec Meneses 263,135 
OTE AER RN Bt 1,523.381 
Or, an average crop of 380,842 bushels. The 


statistics for 1877 are not at hand. 


Hamilton has six flouring mills, and their 
products stand high in all markets. 
Win. Anderson & Co., operating under the 
head of the Hamilton Mills, have been run- 
ning the mill owned by them at present four- 
teen years, although Mr. Anderson has been 
in the business for more than thirty years. 
They run by hydraulic power, employ six 
men, have three run of stone, and a capacity 
of turning out 110 barrels per day. The 
weekly value of their products is about 
$3,000, or not far from $120,000 per year. 
To conduct their operations $30.009 capital 
is invested, and they handle 125,000 bushels 
of grain annually. They manufacture a 
straight grade of family and fancy flour, 
which finds its principal markets in Cincin- 
nati, Baltimore, Boston, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. Their brands are highly esteemed.— 
Butler County, Standard. 


The Science of Life. 


How few of us acquire this science until 
we are old enough for life to have lost half 
its charms! The science of life consists in 
knowing how to take care of your health, 
how to make use of people, how to make the 
most of yourself, and how to push your way 
in the world. These are the things which 
everybody ought to know and which very 
few people do know. How never to get sick, 
how to develop your health and strength to 
the utmost, how to make every iman you 
meet your friend, how to attach a few peo- 
ple to you as your bosom friends to be relied 
on in every case, how to earn money and 
save it, how to behave just as you ought to 
behave amid all the contingencies and un- 
forseen happenings of life, how to live 
down your past if it is of such a character as 
to demand being lived down, how to manage 
yourself so as to escape the entanglements of 
bad women and insincere fricnds, how to pro- 
vide yourself, if you wish to do so, with a 
wife that will not be a burden and shame to 
you all the rest of your life, how to approach 
old age gracefully, so that you will not be a 
grief and reproach to yourself or others, how 
tomake use of past errors and crimes, so 
that they may prove a help rather than a 
a hindrance to you in the future; all these 
and many other things are to be included in 
the science of living, and the pity is that we 
only appreciate that science at its true value 
when the bloom of life is gone. 


The saghdabiives of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Indiana, f[llinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Tennessee, Louisiana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada and California assembled 
this week, 
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General Nowe: 


The Ontario legislature met on the 9th. 


Baltimore, Md., had a $60,000 fire on the 
8th. 

Portland, Me., had a $30,000 fire a few 
days ago. 

A fire at Leon, Iowa, on the 2d, caused a 
loss of $12,000. 

Central New York had another heavy snow 
storm on the 9th. 

Lake City, Minn., 
quake last Sunday. 


says it had an earth- 


The Chicago commercial expedition is on 
its way to Mexico. 


Santa Barbara, Cal., was visited by a de- 
structive tornado last week. 


Ten thousand pounds of ice have been cut 
and packed at Atlanta, Ga. 


A fire in the paper mill at Moline, I!., on 
the 5th, caused a loss of $5,000. 


The St. Louis beef canning works were 
burned Sunday night. Loss $75,000. 


Four dwelling houses ia Osceola, Wis., 
were burned a few days ago. Loss, $12,000. 


Three murderers have been sentenced at 
Indianapolis, Ind., to be hanged on the 29th 
inst. 

The Woman Suffrage association is hold- 
ing its eleventh annual convention in Wash- 
ington. 

The annual meeting of the American Social 
Science association, was held at Boston on 
the 8th. 


The Cheyenne prisoners at Fort Robinson 
seem inclined to resist removal to the Indian 
territory. 

The Westmoreland county house at Greens- 
burg, Pa., was destroyed by fire on the 3d. 
Loss, $50,000. 

The public schocls at Mitchell, Ind., have 
been dismissed on account of the prevalence 
of scarlet fever. 

Mack & Caldwell’s planing mill at Rush- 
ville, Ind., was burned on the 7th, the loss 
amounting to $5,000. 


The state agricultural society of Ohio met 
at Columbus this week, thirty-seven counties 
being represented. 

A big meeting of railroad magnates is in 
progress at New York and pooling interests 
will be strengthened. 


Vroren & Starwell’s saw millin the town 
of Holland, Brown county, Wis., was recently 
burned. Loss $6,000. 


Toledo, O., banks announce that they will 
hereafter receive Canadian money only at 
five per cent discount. 


The great Bogardus broke three thousand 
glass balls by as many consecutive shots in 
New York the other day. 


Rochester, N. Y., was shut off by the 
snow from railroad communication in any 
direction for three days. 


The Second Baptist. church in St. Louis, 
the finest church in the oar was burned on 
the 3d inst. Loss $125,000. 


From the second to the eighth inst.. no 
through train from the west over the New 
York Central road reached New York. 


One hundred and fifty deer have been shot 
within five miles of Shiocton, Wis., during 
the last two months. Do you believe it? 


The postoffice and seven adjoining build- 
ings at Chatfield, Minn., were burrfed on the 
2d. Loss, about $12, 000; partly insured. 


A hotel, fourteen stores and Wheeler & 
Wilson machine factory in Columbus, Ga., 
were destroyed by fire last week. Loss $87,- 
000. 


Yankton, Dakota, claims $184,000 worth 
of building improvements and real estate 
sales amounting to $259,000 for the year 
1878. 


Mr. J. Edgar, of Rochester, Minn., has 
obtained a patent for an improvement on 
harvesters, facilitating the delivery of grain | * 
to the binder. 

The National Greenback party of Ohio 
held a convention at Columbus on the 9th, 
for the purpose of taking measures for bet- 
ter party organization. 

The Mexican government has made arrange- 
ments for the payment of the third install- 
ment of the $300,000 indemnity to American 
citizens due this month. 

Willian Blumen, formerly president of the 
First National bank at Allentown, Pa., which 
failed a year ago, has been arrested on a 
charge of embezzlement. 

Thos. Reed, cashier of the First National 
bank of Galveston, Texas, has absconded and 





the president of the bank offers $1,000 re- 
ward for his arrest and return. 


The New York elevated road is pronounced 
a failure in cold weather by the New York 
Times. The pipes are frozen, trains are 
blocked, and the officials insolent. 


Prof Dierk, while attempting a balloon as- 
cension at Jonesboro, Ark., a few days ago, 
fell from a trapeze a distance of one penned 
and feet and was instantly killed. 


The parties suspected of the murder of 
the two men who were tied to a tree and 
burned to death in Custer county, Neb., a 
short time ago, have been arrested. 


On the 4th inst., snow fell in considerable 
quantities as far south as Dupont, Ga. At 
Jacksonville Fla., rain froze as it fell cover- 
ing everything with & thin coat of ice. 


Prof. W. J. L. Nicodemus, of the Wiscon- 
sin state university, died suddenly on the 
6th and it is tnought that he committed 
suicide on account of financial troubles. 


Last Saturday night a drunken man in 
Beckville, Ind., took the bed covering from 
his two children for his own comfort. In 
the morning the little ones were found frozen 
to death. 


Ash Grove, Iroquois county, took the prize 
of one hundred dollars offered by the Illinois 
board of agriculture for the township which 
should build the greatest number of miles of 
earth road in 1878. 


Five engines and a snow plow were sent 
out from Buffalo, N. Y., Monday afternoon, 
to clear the track to Rochester. Near Da- 
tavia they struck an enormous drift which 
threw the engines from the track, seriously 
injuring several men. 


The other day a colored tramp, sleeping in 
the engine room of the paper works at Mid- 
dleton, Ohio, was suffocated by the fumes of 
a mixture of chlorate of potash and nitric 
acid, a kettle containing those chemicals 
being placed near him as a practical joke. 


The new telescope for the Washburn ob- 
servatory at Madison, Wis., is completed at 
Cambridgeport, Mass. It is larger than the 
famous one now in use at the Cambridge ob- 
servatory. It hasan aperture of fifteen in- 
ches and a half, and a length of twenty feet. 


Perham, twenty-four miles west of Wad- 
ena, Minn., claims to be the “boss” wheat-ship- 
ping station on the Northern Pacific railroad, 
having shipped the past season 147,000 bushels, 
at 20,000 pounds per car, which would re- 
quire twenty-five trains of twenty cars each. 


Jan. 5th was reported as being the coldest 
day in New Orleans for over fifty-six years. 
One man was frozen to death. Notwith- 
standing the cold weather a physician re- 
ported a case of yellow fever but the genuine- 
ness of the case was contradicted by other 
doctors. 


The committee appointed by Gov. Phelps 
of Missouri, to investigate the accounts of 
state treasurer Gates report a shortage of 
between $250,000 and $300,000 most of the 
defeciency being caused by the failure of the 
Mastin bank at Kansas City in which the 
state funds were deposited. 


A passenger train on the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis railway, 
struck the scaffolding of a new bridge near 
Springfield, throwing off four workmen. 
William Ferren, living at Cleveland, fell 
thirty feet into a stream and had hisshoulder 
broken and was badly cut on the head. 
Another, name unknown was badly injured. 


There are in Michigan forty railroad cor- 
porations, owning 5,967 miles of road, of 
which 3,589 miles lie wholly within the state. 
All these roads have been built within the 
last forty years. In 1888 the state had only 
63 miles of railroad; in 1848 362; in 1858, 
703; in 1868, 1,124, and in me ny 3,589. The 
aggregate capital stock is $312, 799,083. 


For six months past the mails between San 
Antonio, Texas, and the north have been 
frequently robbed, a banking firm at San 
Antonio losing at one time $60,000 in New 
York exchange. These robberies have been 
traced to a mail agent in Philadelphia. 

Some of the stolen letters were found on his 
person furnishing positive evidence of the 
guilt, 

Negotiations are in effect among certain 
English capitalists to purchase the James 
river and Canawha canal, which runs through 
the great valley of Virginia. This canal 
cost $10,000,000, and in fact was the first 
item in the state debt of Virginia over which 
the present squabble is fomenting. The pur- 
pose of these capitalists from England is to 
metamorphose the canal into a railroad, and 
all that is necessary to complete matters is 
the action of the state legislature, which 
body is favorable to the passage of the act of 
sale. | 
The American consul at Alexandria, Egypt, 





has made the circuit of the globe in sixty- 
eight days. He went from Alexandria to 
San Francisco, by way of Brindisi, Paris, 
London, Liverpool and New York in twenty 
days; twenty days were spent on the Pacific 
reaching Yokohama; six days thence to 
Hong Kong, ten days thence to Ceylon, 
from Ceylon to Suez. 


The interior of the Honore blotk in Chicago, 
occupied by the. post office, Gen. Sheridan’s 
head quarters and anumber of private offices, 
was burned out last Saturday afternoon. 
The loss on the building, which is owned by 
the Connecticut Mutual Insurance company 
is estimated at about $150,000; insured for 
$200,000. Individual losses were consider- 
able. The post office lost only $15,000 worth 
of stamped envelopes. 


Leverett Bell, city counsellor of St. Louis, 
entered a suit in the circuit court on the 4th 
inst., against James H. Butler, president of 
the defunct bank of the state of Missouri, 
and his bondsmen, Barton Bates, James B. 
Eads, John Jackson and Julius S. Walsh, to 
recover the balance of city funds deposited 
in that bank. The sum in bank at the time 
of its suspension was about $270,000, but 
dividends since paid have reduced the amuont 
to about $175,000, for which sum judgment 
is asked. 


Mr. iii and His Double. 


Yorick hears the following true story way 
from Massachusetts: Not many miles from 
Boston dwells one of the wise men of the 
east, whois known in two hemispheres as 
poet and philosopher. The name of the quiet 
village that is honored by his citizenship shall 
not be mentioned, but from his study he can 
almost see the spot where “once the embat- 


tled farmers stood and fired the shot heard 
round the world.” It happens that still 
nearer the Hub lives a gentleman well-known 
in business and social circles, whose initials 
exactly correspond with those of the distin- 
guished personage before mentioned; and 
this has led to many embarrassing and Iudi- 
crous mistakes. He (and here comes in the 
dash of local color) took to wife some time 
ago a daughter of Maine. Some years since 
he had occasion to make a business trip to 
Chicago, and one evening, while occupying a 
room ft the Palmer house and enjoying the 
society of a fragrant cigar, a messenger ap- 
peared with two cards and announced that 
two gentlemen were in the reception-room 
below. “Show them up at once,” said the 
gentleman to the messenger. In a few 
minutes entered a long-haired, decidedly 
literary-looking “feller,” accompanied by 
another, apparently a _ trifle younger, 
but with enough dandruff on his coat- 
collar to suggest to any observing person 
that he, too, belonged to that laborious, but 
much persecuted class which Simon Camer- 
on has so grossly maligned. There was a 
hearty, informal hand-shaking, and the two 
visitors expressed themselves as more than 
delighted to greet the distinguished philoso- 
pher in the “City. of Diamonds,” while the 
host extended a hearty welcome, offered his 
guests seats by a cheerful open grate, and 
the company entered into a lively conversa- 
tion on matters literary and otherwise. After 
a very pleasant hour of chitchat, and enjoy- 
able smoke, and a sip of Chateuy- Laffitte to 
counteract the chilling atmosphere without, 
the two visitors, who by the way were col- 
lege professors, prepared to leave. As the 
final leave-taking was about to take place, 
our host said: “My dear sirs, I hope I have 
not misled you this evening, yet for that, I 
have. The gentleman you have honored by 
this friendly call and by your hearty good 
wishes is not — —— , the honored 
poet, but — —— , a Boston shoe man- 
ufacturer, who visits your beautiful city to 
look after the interests of his house.” There 
was first a look of astonishment plainly dis- 
cernible upon the faces of the two professors, 
then a hearty laugh all around, a final good- 
night, and, as the professors passed out of 
the hotel, the night clerk avers that they 
looked more like a couple of large exclama- 
tion points than the learned men they really 
were.— Portland, Me., Press. 











Much of the speculations regarding the 
question, “Are the elements elementary?” 
reminds one of the statement made several 
years ago to some excursionists by an old 
boatman: “I hev traveled a good deal,” ha 
said, “an’ seen a good deal, an’ I hev come to 
the kunclusion that everything is kumposed 
o’ hidergen an’ nitergen; an’ the only thing 
that troubles me is a leetle trimblin in the 
chist.” What the “trimblin in the chist” had 
to do with the “kunclusion” was not very 
clear; but there can be no doubt of the 
shakiness of the methods and of the reason- 
ing of many of those who have indulged in 
similar sweeping assertions,—-New York 
Times, 





Distress in Brazil. 


The latest advices from Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil, by the steamer Rio de Janerio, confirm 
the Herald's telegram concerning famine. and 
pestilence in the Brazilian province of Ceara. 
From the interior of the province the fam- 
ished inhabitants have fled to the seaport of 
Fortaleza by thousands, swelling the popula- 
tion of that city from 11,000 to 200,000 souls. 


Fortaleza is the only prominent seaport town 
in the province, and offers the only outlet by 
which Rio Janeiro or Pernambuco can be 
reached. To this port the natives have fled 
to escape the inevitable starvation that 
awaited them, and then have fallen victims 
in great numbers to the small-pox. Pernam- 
buco advices state that, with the pestilence 
and famine combined, the distress in Forta- 
leza is terrible, and daily on the increase, 
and, unless an abatement of both is soon re- 
ported, threaten to destroy the greater por- 
tion of the population of Ceara. 

The province or state of Ceara is the most 
northeastern of the Brazilian empire, and 
embraces an area about equal to that of the 
state of New York. It has a seacoast of 
about 180 miles and several small seaport 
towns, the only one of considerable size 
being Fertaleza, which ordinarily has a pop- 
ulation of 11,000. The southeastern, south- 
ern, and seacoast parts of the country are 
mountainous, but the greater part of the 
province consists of vast prairies and plains. 
The population of the province, according to 
the census of 1872, was 700,000, which has 
rapidly increased since that time, and num- 
bered in 1876, the date of the beginning of 
the present distress, nearly 1,000,000. The 
climate is mild throughout the year, resem- 
bling that of California, having a rainy sea- 
son from May to August, and summer season 
from August to January. The population is 
almost entirely Portuguese, which language 
prevails in the province. The religion is 
Catholic throughout. 

In 1876 the rain failed and .a drought en- 
sued which destroyed the crops in the east- 
ern part of the province and caused the death 
of hundreds of thousands of cattle, the main 
support of the back country. In that year, 
as in this, the people from the interior tlocked 
from the arid and barren plains to the sea- 
coast. They swarmed into Fortaleza and the 
other seaport towns, leaving their surviving 
herds to live as best they might, and desert- 
ing their homes for the food and fresh air of 
the seacoast. The distress, which then cul- 
minated in the starvation of hundreds in the 
cities, was brought to the attention of the 
government. Ships were chartered by au- 
thority of the government at Rio Janeiro, 
and the greater portion of the inhabitants 
were removed from the province to Rio Jan- 
eiro, Pernambuco and Babia. In its efforts 
to relieve distress by this and the present 
famine the Brazilian government has ex- 
pended $8,000,000 besides the contributions 
trom the provinces, England, France. Portu- 
gal, and the aid furnished by merchants in 
New York. A few merchants in New York, 
in 1876, contributed $3,000, which was aug- 
mented by a donation of $25,000 from the 
business men of Liverpool, England, and va- 
rious sums from other maratime nations 
and countries trading with the Brazilian em- 
pire. The flight of the inhabitants from the 
famine stricken district in 1876, left Ceara 
nearly depopulated. 

The government in 1877 aided vast num- 
bers of the people to return and furnished- 
them the means of living and planting crops 
for this year. The drought of;the past sum- 
mer has, it seems, proved the culminating 
misfortune of the wretched population, and 
has brought them face to face with a famine 
equalling that of Persia and China. The cof- 
fee crop has failed entirely, and the vast 
herds in the interior have died off, leaving 
the natives without subsistence or the pros- 
pect of living without aid from abroad. The 
province is so remote from the seat of gov- 
ernment and the more populous parts of the 
empire that, unless immediate and energetic 
steps are taken to relieve the famished and 
plague-stricken people, it is probable that the 
death rate and the scenes of horror in Fort- 
aleza and the other parts of the province will 
far exceed those of the yellow fever cities of 
the southern United States. The small-pox, 
which is adding to the horrors of famine in 
Ceara, was brought from Rio Janeiro by re- 
tiring refugees from that port to Fortaleza, 
and is of a type that has so far resisted the 
treatment of the native physicians. The 
death rate is constantly increasing. The small 
city of Fortaleza, which at best afforded but 
scant accommodation for its 11,000 people. is 
overcrowded beyond description by the 200,- 
000 that have sought relief and shelter in it, 
and the virulent plague is sweeping them off 
by hundreds. There is no escape save by 
vessels from the port, which is avoided by all 
those knowing of the epidemic, and in the 
interior is nothing but the slower, though 
surer, death by starvation,—N. Y, Herald, 
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Rocky mountains have been carefully sur- | &Ver- as joes 
veyed, and so close and careful has been the At 4 o'clock we neared our destination— pres rom Thrift and out. Thisis the result of French economy. of ¢ 
search, and so favorable the result, that for | the seventy-eight miles having been gone . , It comes of trying to get something out of SOI 
1,300 consecutive miles on the Union and | over si!owly on account of the track not hav- eres nothing. It comes of trying to cheat their cho 
Central Pacific roads there is no altitude so | ing been ballasted. The train stopped, and| It is now the fashion to praise the thrift |0W® stomachs with watered bouillon, wine In ( 
low as the highest summit on this Canadian | two officers boarded it to search for whisky. |and economy of France. There is a great | and cider. It is industry and overwork. It the 
line through the Rocky mountains. At the | A pretty crowd to look for such an articlein!| deal in it worthy of praise and imitation, | bas paid the German milliards and many Bal 
same time it must not be forgotten that the | But they passed the engine by and went to| But it occurs to me sometimes that the | more besides; it has kept millions of francs aga 
rock excavations on the north shore of Lake |the rear where Bushnell was, and I think | Americans who come here and live at hotels| i2 France; it makes millions of small landed tol 
Superior are much greater than were any on | struck a lead—-at any rate I heard a good |on the fashionable boulevards are not aware | Proprietors, who will leave another genera- sur 
our line, so that the advantages in one direc- | deal of complaint from somebody back that | of all that underlies the thrift and economy | tion of still shorter and rounder-shouldered the 
tion may be more than counterbalanced in | way. Cross Lake is the present headquar- | of the French people. If they planted them- | Workmen and soldiers.—From Prentice Mut- fro1 
another. | ters of the contractors on the 36} miles com- | selves directly among the bone and sinew | Jr's Correspondence. dra 
It was my privilege during a recent trip to | prising section fifteen, and here commodious | and toilers of this nation, they might, per- toc! 
Winnipeg to go over a portion of this great | and comfortable log buildings have been| haps, find that a part of French economy; A peculiar phenomenon has been repeat- arn 
work, to note the tremendous energy being | erected for their use. Into one of these we | meant semi-starvation. It means living on! edly noticed with cast iron long submerged and 
displayed by the government and contractors | marched and soon sat down to a meal that | scraps which some would deem unwholesome. | in the sea. A gray, spongy, light mass is Hol 
in pushing it forward, and to gain from per- | our good host Haverty, of the Canadian | It means a lunch of bread and cheese, with- | formed, which, in several cases when brought hag 
sonal inspection some new ideas regarding | Pacific hotel at Winnipeg, had brought along | out tea, coffee, milk or sugar for the early | to the surface, ignited spontaneously. Thus, mal 
the magnitude of the difficulties that are |and which I am sure was as well relished as|} morning meal. It means bread and well-' for instance, cast iron cannon raised after the 
being overcome in its construction. For | any that was ever served at his popular table | watered sour wine for the noon meal. It) 50 years from a man-of-war sunk near Carls- the 
this favor I was indebted to Mr. C. White- | at home. I noticed that Bushnell took | means food for the million served out at the | crona, were reduced one-third to the mass 154 
head, contractors’ agent for section fifteen. | his tea quite strong, but then, poorj thousands of inferior restaurants, seasoned | described above. After being’exposed to the wit 
who invited a little party of us to examine |man, he was tired after his long ride. | with diabolical ingenuity to taste well, but’ air for about fifteen minutes the cannon be- onl 
a hundred miles of the completed road ex- | The string of Mr. Whitehead’s tongue finally into whose composition no one cares too! came so hot that they could not be touched, and 
tending from Winnipeg to Cross Lake in the | got unloosed under the magical influence of} closely to investigate. Broken victuals from! and the water with which they were moist- hat 
Province of Keewatin. And here let me say | the meal, and I learned that he had 1,2u0 palatial hotels, stale food and meat and | ened was converted intosteam. During a the 
that the main line does not strike Winnipeg, | men and 150 teams constantly at work on| bread which have passed under one, two and | naval battle between the French and the sus 
but crosses at Selkirk, twenty-two miles the contract. Ofthe 36} miles nearly the | perhaps three sets of noses before arriving at | English in the year 1545, an English vessel in 1 
above, from whence connection is had by the | whole of it was solid rock excavations, | the final mouth and mastication. It means| was sunk off Portsmouth. Three hundred In 
Pembina branch, eighty-three miles long, ; amounting in all to over 50,000 cubic|for thousands of working women a damp, | | years afterward the bronze ordnance of the 10@- 
now completed to St. Vincent in Minnesota. | yards. Work was begun here a year ago last | fireless garret from November till May, bread | man-of-war were raised by divers. In one of wol 
This branch line was contemplated in the | spring, and two-thirds of the work is done | for breakfast in the morning, bread at noon, | them there was a cast iron ball, which, as att: 
original plan of the road, and was designed | already. Some of the cut’8 are thirty-four | and a dozen sticks of macaroni, a carrot, and | soon as it came into contact with the air, 7 
both to accommodate the Province of Mani- | feet deep, and all of them twenty-two in| maybe a beef bone at eight o’clock in the | was heated almost to redness, and then fell bee 
toba and to furnish a railway base for oper- | width. Steam drills which bore from 80 to|evening. These are the people I have seen | to pieces, which weighed together only 19 dat 
ations in the construction of the Thunder | 100 feet a day are used, and nitro-glycerine | and lived amongst. The people of whom Ij pounds, while to judge from its diameter e day 
Bay section, A seat in the cab of the loco- | does the rest. I was amazed to hear of its | rent my apartments have to-night no fire in| ball must have weighed originally about ¢ all 
motive gave me an excellent opportunity of | wonderful explosive force. At one of the|their room. It is the raw, chilly air of; pounds. Modern chemical science would the 
viewing the road bed and the surrounding | points where they are now working, the cut-| November. The man is an architectural | find it easy to trace the causes of this phe- in t 
country. The line was directly north, and | ting was twenty-nine feet deep. Three holes epgineer in the government employ. They | nomenon, while a hundred years ago some- out 
straight as an arrow. A fog the evening be- | are : drilled vertically in the rock, fifteen feet | sit and shiver. This is theireconomy. Pos- | what violent assumptions were deemed nec- ber 
fore, which had been followed by a sharp | back from the edge, the glycerine poured in|itively the garments now hanging in| essary to account for it. Thus a ship’s phy- per 
breeze, had fringed tree and shrub and grass | and exploded by electricity. A huge mass,|one of our rooms are clammy _ with! sician has placed the following explanation Lo: 
with pyramids of icy “crystals, which sent | twenty-nine feet deep, twenty-two in width, | dampness. Our consumption of fuel seems} on record: “It is probable that the cannon 143 
back the rays of the morning sun in ten | and fifteen in thickness, is rentfrom thesolid|to them like reckless extravagance. My | weresunk in the heat of battle, and there- the 
thousand flashes of light. The air was brac- | rock and hurled back. Its weight is nearly |landlady can hardly be restrained from! fore had not sufficient ‘time to cool’ off.” fill: 
ing—not to say cold. We rushed along at a | 800 tons, and its bulk 350 cubic yards. It is|throwing ashes atop the coals to retard| Thus the heat must have remained in sus- tw 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour over a | further broken and steam derricks then lift | the, to “her, reckless combustion. It pains | pense for a long time, which may ‘account the 
track as smooth as a parlor floor, and through | it out of the way. There are eighteen steam | her to see fuel thus consumed, even though | for its promptness in making itself manifest sio’ 
a country bearing here and there evidences ' drills and two steam shovels at work, and so!she does not pay forit, Glad ‘enough i is she, ' upon return to the outer world. by 
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“So The Story Goes.” 





—— 





’T was once upon a summer day— 
So the story goes— 

The Franklin’s daughter chanced to stray 
Where the mill stream flows. 


And as the rustic bridge she crossed— 
So the story goes— 

Over the rails she stooped and lost 
From out her breast a rose. 


The stream ran fast, the stream ran strong—- 
So the story goes— 

And on its waters bore along 
The careless maiden’s rcse. 


The miller’s son stood by the bank— 
So the story goes— 

He stopped the wheel, and, ere it sank, 
Caught up the maiden’s rose. 


Then in his cap he placed the flower— 
So the story goes— 

And boldly to the maiden’s bower 
He hied at daylight’s close. 


“Is this thy flower, sweetheart?” he cried— 
So the story goes— 

The maiden blushed, the maiden sighed 
“Oh, give me back my rose.” 


“The flowers,” he said, “so sweet and fair”— 
So the story goes— 

“»Twere shame to part—one breast should bear 
Thyself and this red rose.” 


What more the youth and maiden said, 
That summer eve, who knows? 

But he kept the flower and won the maid— 
So the story goes, 








Severe Winters in Europe. 


What passes in England and continental 
Europe for a severe winter would be regarded 
in our northern states and Canada as a com- 
paratively mild and open season. “Forty-six 
degrees of frost,” as the London papers 
shiveringly put it when recalling the hard 
winter of 1860, lose much of their importance 
when translated into our equivalent of “four- 
teen degrees below zero,” and since the in- 
vention of the thermometer it is doubtful if 
the mercury has gone in England below 
twenty degrees. Memorable severe winters 
there have been in Europe, not a few of 
which have had their importance as well as 
their interest in history. In 401 the Black 
sea is said to have been frozen over for twenty 
days, and between October, 763, and Febru- 
ary, 764, such a frost prevailed at Constanti- 
nople that the seas are spoken of as being 
frozen for a hundred miles from shore. It is 
certain that two centuries before, in 559, Za- 
bergan, king of the Huns, crossed the Dan- 
ube on the ice and routing the troops of Jus- 
tinian spread over Thrace to the very walls 
of Constantinople, this being the first incur- 
sion of the Bulgarians who are next week to 
choose a prince and regain their autonomy. 
In 622 ice covered the Hellespont. In 1294 
the Cattegat was frozen over; in 1323 the 
Baltic was passable to travelers for six weeks; 
again in 1402 it was frozen from Pomerania 
to Denmark, and twenty-fours years later its 
surface would bear a rider from Lubeck to 
the shore of Prussia. In 1460 horsemen rode 
from Denmark to Sweden, and in 1548 sledges 
drawn by oxen traveled on the sea from Ros- 
tock to Denmark. In 1658 Charles X, with his 
army, horse and foot, and his artillery trains 
and baggage, crossed the Little Belt from 
Holstein to Denmark, to lay seige to Copen- 
hagen. The German chronicles contain as 
many records of severe seasons. In 1433 the 
the large fowls of the air sought shelter in 
the towns of Germany; in 1467, and again in 
1544, wine merchayts in Flanders cut their 
wines—champagne frappe with a vengeance, 
only champagne was still a thing corked up 
and wired in the bottle of the future—with 
hatchets and sold them in lumps. In 1565 
the lazy Scheldt was frozen so hard that it 
sustained the weight of loaded wagons; again 
in 1594, it and the Rhine were frozen over; 
in the great cold of 1622 the Zuyder Zee was 
ice-bound, and in 1691 the winter brought the 
wolves into the streets of Vienna, where they 
attacked horses and even men. 

The cold seasons of modern England have 
been most carefully noted, with an abun- 
dance of interesting details, On midsummer 
day, 1035, it is said that the frost destroyed 
all the fruits of the earth; in 1076-7—after 
the period of forty-one years that the writer 
in the Gardener's Chronicle has been figuring 
out—-there were dreadful frosts from Novem- 
ber to April, and in 1407 all the small birds 
perished. The Thames was frozen from 
London bridge to Gravesend from Nov. 24, 
1434, till Feb. 10, 14385, and in 1515—after 
the long cycle of eighty years had been ful- 
filled—it was again crossed by vehicles be- 
tween Lambeth and Westminister. In 1564 
the river.was the scene of bonfires and diver- 
sions, elaborately described on later occasions 
by writers whose passages are as familiar to 
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English readers of this day as the stories of 
the great plague and great fire. Some 
Shakespearian commentators think that they 
have found in this unwonted sight of fire 
upon ice the source of the inspiration of 
some of the Bard of Avon’s images, and 
would use this as evidence to settle the date 
of the composition of a play. The winter of 
1683-4 was terribly cold. The forest trees 
and even the oaks split from the frost; most 
of the hollies were killed; the Thames was 
covered with ice eleven inches thick, and 
nearly all the birds perished.” “The frost,” 
according to a citizen’s diary, “began in the 
beginning of December. The people kept 
trades on the Thames as in a fair till Feb. 4 
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cult even to reach the butcher’s shop, where 
there were neither fowls nor vegetables to be 
had. The children had to be kept warm and 
amused within doors, where all day long the 

lamps were lit, for the snow-drifts shrouded 
|the panes. The water pipes were all frozen 
| and people had to melt snow in pails within 
| the fenders. The Solway was frozen over 
| for the first time within the memory of liv- 
| ing men, and the crews of coasters and fish- 
ing boats starved and perished of cold at sea, 
| being unable from the accumulations of ice 
| to make port. In the Scandinavian peninsu- 
| las the winter of 1849 was a most severe one; 
| in the various parts of Norway on the 21st of 
| January the mercury froze and “persons ex- 





1684. About forty coaches daily plied on the | posed to the atmosphere lost their breath.” 
Thames as on dry land. Bought this book | Five years and a day later the thermometer 
at a shop upon the ice in the middle of the | in London registered —-8 degrees; the rail- 
Thames.” In the winter of 1709 there was | roads and rivers were blocked, coal rose to 
a three months’ frost with heavy snow, and| an enormous price and the metropolis was 
in 1715 a fair was held upon the Thames and | threatened with darkmess from the inability 
oxen were roasted whole upon the ice. | of the gas companies to procure a fresh sup- 
“Coaches plied from Westminister to the| ply. The next winter, when the allied forces 
temple, and from other stairs to and fro as| were shivering in the Crimea, was to the full 
in the streets, so that it seemed to me a/as severe. On the 20th of January, 1855, 
Bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the | the lakes were frozen over; on the 22d of 
water, while it was a severe judgment on | February fires were made on the Serpentine 
the land.” Again, in the famous hard win- | in Hyde Park, and in the fens in Lincolnshire 
ter of 1740, there was another frost fair on| was established a traffic on the ice thirty- 
the Thames, which lasted nine weeks during | five miles long. The spring was late, and 
which period coaches plied regularly on the} there was cold weather till the 26th of June. 
frozen surface and the usual amusements | In 1860 England experienced probably her 
were enjoyed. It was in this winter that the | coldest weather. From the 23d to the 30th 
famous ice palace, with all its furniture of | of December the cold was intense. At Tor- 
nature’s crystal, was built on the ice at St. | quay the mercury went down to twenty de- 
Petersbur,,. In 1766 there was a season of | grees below zero; in Hyde Park it was at 
intense cold, lasting from Christmas day to | seventeen degrees below, and a letter to the 
the 22d of January, and ten years later Gil- | 7imes recorded that a horse had been seen 
bert White, of Selborne, recorded the only |“with icicles at his nose three inches in 


severe winter that he seems to have encoun- 
tered in his thirty years’ residence. Jan. 7, 
the snow was driving all the day, and on 
the 12th a prodigious mass overwhelmed all 
the works of men, drifting over the 
tops of the gates and filling the hollow 
lanes. The company at Bath that want- 
ed to attend the queen’s birthday were 
strangely uncommoded.” “The cold was so 


length and as thick as three fingers,” a sight 
by no means uncommon in Lower Canada. 
The Thames was partially frozen in its tidal 
reaches, and from Teddington lock to its 
most remote sources, was. covered with ice 
from six to ten or even twelve inches in 
thickness. Skating parties were arranged 
for journeys from Oxford to London and 
back, and the year in question will always be 





penetrating that it occasioned ice in warm memorable among skaters as the onein which 
chambers, and in the day the wind was soj| round-heeled irons finally superseded all 
keen that persons of robust constitution | others. On the 9th of January, 1861, there 
could hardly endure to face it.” “Tamed by were bonfires and grand displays of fire- 
the season, skylarks settled in the streets | works on the ice in St. James’ and the other 
of towns because they saw the ground was| parks. January, 1867, was another cold 
bare.” “The thrushes and blackbirds were| month, snow and ice partially suspending 
mostly destroyed, and the partridges were so| traffic at London for several days, though 
thinned that few remained to breed the fol- | people offered cab fares of fifteen and twenty 
lowing year.” Four of Gilbert White’s own | shillings a mile. It was on the 15th that the 
parishioners suffered from frost bite, and, he | ice in Regent’s park gave way beneath some 


adds, “the frost killed all the firs, and most | 
of the ivy, and in many places stripped the | 


hollies of all the leaves. From this minute 
description of a severe winter in a country 
parish in England, the rural reader of the 


five hundred skaters, of whom forty were 
drowned. Still another cold season was the 
winter of 1870-1, during which the poor peo- 
ple of Paris and the ill-equipped republican 
levies of Gambetta suffered so severely.— 





World can infer that an exceptional winter 
there does not differ materially from an 
average winter in our own northern states. 
In 1789 a cold wave swept all over Europe; 
and from November to January people crossed 
the Thames at the custom house on the ice. 
Again from Christmas eve, 1794, to February | 
14, 1795, England experienced a season of 
intense cold, only intermitted for one day, | 
January 23. December, 1796, was remarka- | 
bly cold; on Christmas day the thermometer | dear. You are aware that I have had con- 
in London marked sixteen degrees below | siderable matrimonial experience. Ho-hum! 
zero, the greatest cold registered up to that | It makes me sad to think of it, and I may 
time. On the thirteenth of January, 1810, | truly say thatmy cup of misery would be 
tbe quicksilver was frozen solid at Moscow. | running over at this moment if it were not 
The winter of 1812, during which Napoleon’s| for you. But to business. I was about to 
army struggled home from Russia, leaving | remark that Jane, my first, could make bet- 
450,000 dead men to mark the path it had ter coffee than any other woman in the 
taken, was a very cold one. “This is pleas-| world. I trust you will adopt her recipe for 
anter than Moscow,” said the emperor, rub- | the preparation of that beverage.” 

bing his hands over a fire in the palace he| “My first husband frequently remarked,” 
had regained after posting across Europe; | began the widow. 

the soldiers he left behind were literally! “And there was Susan,” interrupted Mr. 
frozen stiff in circles as they lay or sat round! Thompson. “She was the best mender that 
their bivouac fires. In 1814Englandendured | probably ever lived. It was her delight to 
a winter of exceptional severity. A writer | tind a button off; and, as for rents in coats 
in a London paper wrote a few days ago that | and things, I have seen her shed tears of joy 
he that winter walked from Horseferry road} when she saw them, she was so desirous of 
to London bridge and back. The portreeve | using her needle for their repair. Oh, what 
of Tavistock set out to take the oath of office | 2 woman Susan was!” 

at the quarter sessions, thirty-two miles} “Manyis the time,” began the widow, 
away, and, as the “Annual Register” records, | “that my first husband—” 

was stopped by snow and ice after proceeding} “With regard to Anna, who was my third,” 
twenty-one miles, and imprisoned in a little} said Mr. Thompson, “I think her forte above 
hamlet for twenty-six days without commu- | all others, was in the accomplishment of the 
nication with the outer world. Soldiers| cake known as the flap-jack. I have very 
marching from town to town were frozen to| pleasant visions at this moment of my angelic 
death on the road. The snow drifted in the; Anna as she appeared in the kitchen on a 
streets to such a height that all the shops frosty morning, enveloped in smoke and the 
were closed; by the middle of January Lon-| morning sunshine that stole through the 
don bridge was blocked, but’ that made no window, or bearing to my plate a particularly 
difference, for the Thames was completely | nice article of flap-jack with the remark. 
frozen over a few days later, when a frost fair | -That’s the nices’t one yet, Thomas. Eat it 
was opened on the river and a bullock roasted | while it’s hot.’ Sometimes, I assure you, my 
whole. For many days there were no mails, | dear, these recollections are quite overpower- 
though the postoffice put forth all its powers | ing.” 

to compel overseers and parochial authorities | He applied his handkerchief to his eyes, 
to clear highways, and sent agents into the! and the widow said: 

country to dig foads, along which toiled mail| «on, yes, [know how it is myself, si. 
get to London, and when the householder’s | Many is the time that I see in my lonely 


; hours my dear first hus—” 
supply of fuel gave out there was nothing} «The pride and joy of Julia, my fourth, 
for him but to shiver and wait. 


Tt was diffi- | and I may say too, of Clara, my fifth,” inter- 
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The Widower and the Widow. 





When Mr. Thomas Thompson was courting 
the widow who became his sixth wife, said 
| he, taking a pinch of snuff, and iooking wise: 
“T will tell you what I expect of you my 
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rupted Mr. Thompson, with some apparently 
accidental violence of tone, “lay in their art 
of making over their spring bonnets. If you 
will believe it, my dear, one bonnet lasted 
those two blessed women through all the 
happy years they lived with me—they would 
turn and make them over so many times! 
Dear, dear, what a changeful world!” 


I say so too a hundred times a day, sir,” 
said the widow with a sigh. “I frequently 
remarked to my hus——” 

“Madame,” said Mr. Thomson, suddenly 
and with great sternness, “oblige me by never 
mentioning that cheap man again. Are you 
not aware that he must necessarily be out of 
the question forevermore? Can you not see 
that your continual references to him sicken 
my soul? Let us have peace, madame—let 
us have peace!” 

“Very well, sir,” said the widow, meekly. 
I beg your pardon, and promise never to do 
it again.” 

And they were married, and their lives 
were as bright and peaceful as they could 
wish. 





An Obdurate Clergyman. 


A young man on Minnesota street and one 
of the lady teachers in one of the public 
schools not far from Case avenue, having con- 
cluded that a consolidation of their joys and 
sorrows would lead to their mutual advan- 
tage, resolved that they would be joined in 
holy wedlock. All the arrangements usually 
called for by a wedding were made, even to 
the securing of two berths in a sleeping 
car for an eastern trip. The minister and 
the awful hour of eight p. m. had arrived. 
The loving couple, with beating hearts and 
new clothes, presented themselves for the 
ceremony which was to unite two loving 
hearts, and give him the privilege of paying 
for her clothes. and her the right to go 
through his pockets for other women’s let- 
ters. Then the minister asked to see his 
license. The young man said he had none. 
The preacher said he couldn’t marry them 
without a license. The young man didn’t 
know a license was necessary. He begged hard 
but the minister respected the majesty of the 
law and refused. The bride burst into very 
unschool-marmish tears; she sobbed and 
prayed the hard-hearted clergyman to look 
upon that wedding outfit and complete the 
ceremony}. The would-be bridegroom thought 
of the secured berths in the Wagner, and 
entreated him to speak the fatal words. 
’Twas vain. The man of prayers refused 
to lay himself liable to six months in the 
workhouse, and would do naught without the 
license. Then the bridegroom proposed to 
go to Judge Tilden, andif he would say it 
was all right, would the minister marry him? 
He would. Then the young man hustled 
| around, and ran to the nearest tin-shop to 
| borrow a directory to find the residence of 
| Judge Tilden. Then he hastened to the 
judge’s house, leaving the wedding guests in 
expectancy. An hour elapsed; the bride- 
groom returned; the bride rushed to meet 
him; the minister cleared his throat; the 
guests rose inexpectation. With a dejected 
air he sank into a seat and mopped the sweat 
from his brow. 

“What did he say?” all ejaculated anx- 
iously. 

“He said, ‘Come around in the morning 
and I'll give you the best license in the house.’ 
Just as ifa man could get married any time 
of day.” 

The bride was carried off by sympathizing 
friends, the bridegroom sank into the depths 
|of gloomy reflections; the minister pulled 
his hat over his ears and went home, and the 
| half past ten train pulled out of the Union 
| Depot with two less passengers than the 
| schedule called for.— Cleveland Herald. 








| Wushington Republican: A co-operative 
| association of working people, at Gunston, 
| Va., furnishes all its members with constant 
}employment, at fair wages, and boards them 
| all in one large family or home, and thus re- 
| duces the cost of living about one-half. This 
| enables each member to save a considerable 
|share of his wages, which he is required 
ito do. None of their number have been idle 
'aday during the past nine months, un’ess 
from choice. They have a large farm :nd 
jgarden, and are employed raising food, 
| making clothing, erecting buildings, making 
| roads and fences, cutting fuel, and in honse- 
keeping for themselves, producing with their 
own labor nearly all that is required to sup- 
| ply their wants and make themselves com- 
| fortable, with a considerable surplus, which 
{they sell. They are demonstrating in a prac- 
tical. way that all working people have to do 
to find employment is to organize and go to 
| work, raising their own food, making their 
| clothing. and such other articles as they need 
| to make themselves comfortable and happy. 
| This association is small yet, but is growing 
| rapidly, and promises to absorb all the more 
intelligent working people in ‘the country 
within a limited time. 


| 
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A Theory Why Our Climate is Growing 
Milder. 


The recent succession of mild_ winters has 
given rise to the inquiry, is the North Ameri- 
can climate undergoing achange? The old 
resident is apt to be emphatic in the assertion 
that it is, and that the change has produced 
milder winters. Whether this is true or not 
is an open question. The old resident is 
likely to find his recollections more vivid as 
to seasons of extremetemperature. The mild 
seasons may pass out of his memory alto- 
gether. Certain facts are not to be disputed. 
One is that winters vary in the degree of the 
intensity of their cold; that is to say, one 
winter will exceed another in intensity. 
Another is that for two or three years past 
the average temperature for the cold season 
has been higher than those which immediately 
preceded them. But whether there is a per- 
manent change, which is the result of the 
operation of natural forces, is a question 
which is well worth discussion and investiga- 
tion. The climate of a country largely 
depends upon its configurat on. It has 
clearly been demonstrated by Humboldt that 
the physical formation of the surface of the 
country contributes to make the temperature. 
And it is for this reason that we find such 
a discrepancy in the climates of the same 
letitude. For instance, we occupy the same 
latitude with Spain, yet the  differ- 
ence is as marked as_ between Flor- 
ida and New York. Scotland, Ireland, 
and Labrador are in the same latitude, 
but their climates differ materially. The 
physical formation has to do with this, and, 
as well, the gulf stream. Labrador is, to a 
certain extent, a plain. rarely, broken with 
lakes or large bodies of water. The surfaces 
of Scotland and Ireland are diversified with 
mountains and valleys, in the latter of which 
lie many lakes. Thus we can understand 
why the climate of Labrador is stern and 
cold. But there is a difference between 
Scotland and Ireland, and here we find the 
influence exerted by the Gulf stream. This 
curious phenomenon of the Atlantic ocean, 
which does not touch the shores of Labrador, 
skirts one corner of Scotland and sweeps 
along a large portion of the shores of Ireland. 
Therefore there is found a climate some- 
what more genial in Ireland than in Scotland. 
Aside, then, from the influence of the 
warmth the Gulf stream brings to the cli- 
mate, the elevations, or mountains with 
their slopes to the seas or to the lower points 
of the valleys, and the lakes lying therein, 
have do to with the conditions and degrees 
of the climate. 

But in North America this condition of 
topography was the same fifty years ago. If 
there is a change in our climate it is due to 
causes which have not been touched upon as 
yet. Dr. Marsh, in his book, “Man and 
Nature,” holds that the forests have much to 
do with the climate. There is no doubt 
their influence is felt to a greater or less 
extent, certainly as to the condition of the 
soil, and Dr. Marsh points out that there 
were portions of Asia at one time as fertile as 
any land we have in this country, which are 
arid and waste, owing to the reckless prodi- 
gality with which the natives destroyed their 
forests. Certainly the forests increase the 
humidity of the climate, which is not a mat- 
ter of dispute, and the farmer practically 
affects the climate of his farm when he plants 
trees around his house. I may not be 
any more appreciable than the fact 
that the center of the earth is changed 
every time a man lifts his foot from the 
ground, but the climate is affected neverthe- 
less. This question of forests, though, is 
more in respect of its moisture than in its 
cold. And though the forests of this part of 
the country have been diminished, it is 
doubtful whether the change can be ac- 
counted for upon this ground. If this theory 
were to be adopted we should be at a loss to 
account for the change in the climate in 
those portions of the country where the for- 
ests exist almost in their primeval state, and 
also the change from comparative geniality 
to comparative severity in the countries of 
Europe. 

Some of our shrewd observers are inclined 
to the belief that the Gulf stream is moving 
northward. In confirmation of this belief is 
the testimony of navigators, who aver that 
they do not meet floating icebergs in lati- 
tudes as far south as they did, and of polar 
explorers who assert that the ice floes do not 
form the obstruction as far south as they did 
a few years ago, together with the fact that 
the last expedition reached the latitude of 87 
north, much further than any expedition had 
before reached. If this theory of the north- 
ward moving of the Gulf stream could be 
adopted, we might find a reason for the ap- 
parent change. For the effect would be 
clearly felt upon the ice fields of the north, 
and the winds of the north would be much 
tempered to us. It seems to be a settled be- 
lief that the Great Sahara is an immense fur- 
nace, from which hot winds sweep over Eu- 





rope, and if this be so, why may not the 
great ice-fields of the north be like a huge re- 
frigerator, from which the icy marrow-freez- 
ing winds sweep our continent. If this be 
accepted and the theory of the northward 
movement of the Gulf stream tempering by 
its influence the northern latitude be adopt- 
ed, we have an easy explanation of the 
change in our winters and summers, and the 
assurance that the change is permanent and 
for the future. 


The Wrong Buggy. 


Last night two buggies stopped at the Cap- 
ital hotel and two gentlemen jumped out 
almost simultaneously and went into the 
hotel, leaving two ladies in their respective 
buggies. One of the men came out in ad- 
vance of the other and by the uncertain light 
thrown from the hotel was !ed aside from 
the actual fact in the little matter of getting 
into the right buggy. Ina word, Mr. J. got 
in with Mrs. F., who were as totally unknown 
to each other as far as acquaintanceship is 
concerned, as if one had died ten years ago 
in Africa and the other hadn’t been born. 
As married men oftendo, Mr. J. rode some 
distance without speaking. Finally he re- 
marked; 

“lve got acorn on my toe—the one you 
persist in putting your foot on, too—that 
hurts about as bad as the common run of 
things generally do.” 

The lady was very much surprised and 
rather haughtily replied: 

“You've been trying to pick a quarrel with 
me all day, and now to make the matter more 
exasperating, you change your voice to an 
unnatural growl.” 

“It’s you, madam, who havechanged. My 
voice is natural, I am not trying to assume 
anything. You screech like an old gate.” 

“You are an old fool.” 

“Give my teeth here; you shan’t wear them 
another minute.” 

“Teeth! teeth! 
mean?” 

But just then driving through a flood of 
light, the parties recognized that they didn’t 
recognize. 

“Madam,” said Mr. J., stopping the horse 
and straightening himself up, “I hope you 
will excuse me but I would like to know how 
you come in my buggy, and furthermore I’d 
like a little intelligence as regards the where- 
abouts of my wife. What have you done with 
her, madam?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir. Get out 
of my buggy.” 

“Your buggy! Why madam, you are beside 
yourself,” 

“Yes, and beside yourself, which fact I de- 
plore to such an extent that I will be forced 
to call the police.” i 

“Police! police!” was shouted lustily, and 
when Officer Dailey came to the spot the 
woman insisted on the man’s arrest. 

The buggy was driven back to the Capital 
just in time to meet another buggy, the occu- 
pants of which had a similar experience.— 
Arkansas Democrat. 


What in the world do you 





A story of a wonderful memory comes from 
Sydney, Australia. A prisoner set up in his 
defense an alibi, claiming that at the time of 
the robbery he was at home listening to the 
recital of a novel, “The Old Baron,” by a man 
named Lane, who had committed it with 
other works,to memory. Laue’s recitation, 
he said, took two hours and a half. The at- 
torney general, holding this to be incredible, 
Lane began, “In the time of King Henry, 
when the good duke Humphrey returned from 
the warsin the Holy Land, where he had 
been sojourning for a number of years, there 
lived—” After the witness had recited sev- 
eral passages the attorney general told him 
to stop, as he was satisfied. But the defense 
insisted that as the veracity of the witness 
had been questioned, he should be allowed to 
goon. Finally a compromise was effected, 
Lane gave a chapter from the middle of the 
story and its conclusion, and the accused was 
found not guilty. 


In 1876 the first subterranean telegraph 
wire was laid down in Germany. Recently, 
subterranean lines have been completed from 
Berlin to Cologne, from Cologne to Elberfeld 
and Barmen, from Frankfort to Strasburg, 
and from Hamburg Cuxhaven. Altogether 
the length of these lines now amounts to 
1,554 English miles. Most of the cables con- 
sist of seven wires, very few of four only. 
The difficulties encountered in laying down 
the cables in marshy or rocky ground, along 
the streets of large towns, across, or rather 
under, rivers, and through fortifications, have 
all been successfully overcome. Next year 
six other lines are to be laid down, and then 
the projected system of subterranean tele- 
graphic communication throughout the Ger- 
man empire will be almost complete. The 
cost of the lines already laid down amounts 
to about $3,039,000. 





Irish And Yankee Stories. 


A friend of the Drawer during the past 
summer visited the lakes of Killarney and 
passed a little hut or cabin occupied by a de- 
scendant of the far-famed Kate’ Kearney, 
that dangerous beauty of long ago. As he 
approached it, the guide began his legends 
about the locality: 

“Do you see that mountain?” said he, “be- 
hind the cabin there?--I mane Kate Kear- 
ney’s descindant’s cabin. Well, it’s no less 
nor 2,500 feet high, and it is well known 
that whin Kate Kearney from the top of it 
unloosed her hair, it touched the base there 
fornint ye.” 

“Ts it possible?” said our friend.” 

Indade, thin, it is sir; but shure I see that 
you're from America, and as for stories it’s 
not worth while to be tellin thim to one of 
your people. Didn’t I come wid some gintle- 
men from the states to this place a short time 
ago, and the divil such stories I ever heard in 
my life as they gave me. I wondher if they 
could be thrue? And wondhering I have 
been, ever since I heard thim, what won- 
dherful places ye must have there! I won- 
dher if the stories were thrue?” again said 
the guide, as if-carried to the depths of doubt 
and reflection. 

“What are the stories?” asked our friend. 

“Shure,” said the guide, “I couldn’t be tel- 
lin’ all the stories in a short ride like this; 
but one of them has struck my heart and 
soul, and I'll niver forgit it—niver! niver! I 
wonder if it can be true.” 

“Well, let us hear it, and we will decide,” 
said our friend. 

“Well,” said the guide, “after I told them 
some of my tales, shure they began to give 
me back some of the wonders, and one of 
them, and a very dacent looking man he was, 
and not given, I should think, to courtin’ the 
devil by lyin’-—began to tell of the shplendid 
hotels ye have in America, and—TI’ll niver for- 
git it—told me there was one in New York 
called the Fifth Avenue hotel, and that it 
was three miles and a half long; not only 
that sir, but that the waiters rode around on 
ponies sarvin’ the guests. I wonder if that 
was true!”—Hurper’s Drawer. 





Producing Heat Without Fuel. 


Acting on the principal that heat is a kind 
of vibration or motion of the molecules of 
matter, and that it may be produced by me- 
chanical means, such as rubbing two sticks 
together or the hammering of iron, Mr. 
Chellew, of Illinois, set to work to devise a 
machine that would produce heat without 
fuel. His thermachion, as he wishes his new 
machine called, is said by a correspondent of 
the Peoria (Ill.) Transcript to be a success. 
“Tt consists,” he writes, “of a plain wooden 
box about two feet square and three feet 
high; and attached to one side, like an ad- 
dition, is a box made out of thin boiler plate, 
being the same height and width as the 
wooden box, and about a foot deep; in the 
wooden box is the motive power; in the iron 
box the heat is generated. The essential 
part of the heat producing apparatus is a 
plate, which Mr. Chellew calls a ‘model 
plate.’ Mr. Chellew requested me to insert a 
small wire through a small hole in the iron 
box, after previously starting the works. In 
a few seconds I withdrew the wire, and it 
was too hot to touch with the hands; he then 
took a small tin cup of cold water and put it 
in the iron box; in two or three minutes he 
withdrew it boiling hot. Of course it is as 
yet very imperfect, being deficient in many 
details. The greatest amount of heat yet 
obtained by it is about 250 degrees. But Mr. 
Chellew expects that, when certain improve- 
ments he is experimenting on are attached, 
to show 500 degrees of heat, or perhaps 
higher, and, with other improvements and 
discoveries, to generate heat to any required 
degree. The same instrument will produce 
a high or low degree of heat as may be re- 
quired, which will be controlled by a regula- 
tor. 


The hack drivers of Niagara Falls are hard 
up in the winter season, and the competition 
for occasional fares is brisk. The following 
dialogue occurred lately when three jehus in 
line accosted a stray traveler. First hack- 
man: “I will take you around Goat Island 
and show you all the points of interest for 
one dollar.” Second hackman: “Ill take 
you all around, and stop as long as you want 
at each point, for half a dollar the whole 
trip.” Third hackman: “Ill take you all 
around and whistle for you all the way for 
nothing.” 

M. Liais, the director of the Rio de Janeiro 
observatory, has begun the great work of 
cetermining by electric telegraph the longi- 
tude of Rio in comparison with Greenwich. 
When the operation shall have been com- 
pleted the geographical position of every city 
in Southern America will be known with ex- 
actitude.— Nature, 





American Flour in South America. 


Says the American consul general to Rio 
Janeiro, that the major part of flour which 
is consumed in Brazil comes from the United 
States; and that for fifty years past it has 
been the article foremost among our exports 
to that country. Austria and Uraguay are 
now our chief competitors, and these are 
slowly but steadily gaining at our expense, 
The flour of Austria is highly esteemed, and 
commands one dollar per barrel more than 
our own. The latter is packed in stronger 
but smaller barrels than our own, but con- 
tains the same weight. The Richmond 
brands, (among the American flours) are 
preferred in that market. Complaints are 
sometimes made that American flour arrives 
in bad condition owing to the fact that the 
barrels are not so well made as heretofore. 
Shippers must, in order to retain this valu- 
able market, be more careful in the methods 
of packing and shipping, and the quality of 
flour must be kept to the highest obtainable 
standard. 

A Substitute for Type Setting. 

A West Virginia man named Moore, who 
spent years over a type-setting machine and 
gave it up, has invented a very remarkable 
set of machinery as a substitute for type- 
setting, which is attracting attention here. 
This machinery is in successful use by a 
leading stenographer in town, who uses it 
for printing briefs and testimony taken in 
short hand. The words are spelled out by 
means of a key-board and a rapidly revolv- 
ing cylinder, turned by machinery, prints 
them upon an endless band of paper. This 
band of paper is taken to another machine 
by a second operator and “justified” into the 
form desired. From this page lithographic 
copies are then taken. The stenographer 
dictates from his notes,and the first oper- 
ator spells out the report at the rate of fifty 
or sixty words a minute. The mechanism 
by which this is accomplished is a remark- 
able invention. The inventor believes that 
he can impress the words upon a soft paper 
matrix instead of printing them; that this 
matrix can then be justified into forms, and 
that a stereotype plate can then be made of 
the whole. He has building a set of machin- 
ery to accomplish this now. It seems wholly 
impossible that a matrix for the page of a 
newspaper can be made up from one-line 
strips, but the inventor is very confident. 
That the strips of matrix can be struck off at 
the rate of fifty words a minute is certain. 


Industrial Notes. 


ae 


More Jabor troubles are anticipated in 
Quebec. 

The miners in the Cameron colliery, Sham- 
okin, Pa., have struck against a reduction of 
wages. 





The operations of the Newberg, N. Y., 


steam cotton mills have been placed on half 
time, the alleged cause being the low price 
of manufactured goods. 

The Harmony cotton mills of Cohoes, N. Y., 
employing 3,500 hands and producing #0U,- 
000 yards of cotton goods a day, have re- 
duced working time to three days a week in 
order to reduce production and stiffen prices. 


The Birmingham Jron and Trade Circular 
says that several manufacturers of spool cot- 
ton in Scotland recently moved their ma- 
chinery and many of their working people 
from that country to Long Island and New 
Jersey, and established their manufactories 
on American soil. Some large manufactu- 
rers of linen thread have done the same 
thing, and there are now about 7,000 hands 
employed in New Jersey in this business, 
working with foreign capital. 





A London paper tells this: “A story is sent 
to me about the late Mr. McNab, curator 
of the Edinburg botanical gardens. When 
Dubufe’s celebrated paintings of ‘Adam and 
Eve’ were on exhibition, Mr. McNab was 
taken to see them, and was asked for his 
opinion. ‘I think no great things of the 
painter,’ said the great gardener. Why, man, 
Eve’s temptin’ Adam wi’ a pippin of a variety 
that wasna known until about twinty years 
ago!’ As genuine a bit of criticism as that of 
the farmer who told George Moreland that 
he had never seen eight little pigs feeding 
without one of them having his feet in the 
trough. Moreland altered the picture.” 





Proof that Abraham Lincoln was, in 1858, 
a railroad deadhead exists in the following 
letter written by him, on file in the Chicago 
and Alton company’s office: “Says Sam to 
John, ‘Here’s your old wheelbarrow. Ive 
broke it usin’ on it. I wish you would take 
it and mend it, case I shall want to borrow 
it this afternoon.’ Acting on this as a pre- 
cedent, here’s your old ‘chalked hat.’ I wish 
you would take it and send me a new one.” 
What Lincoln wanted was a renewal of his 
annual pass, 
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Fighting Ants. 


On a sultry afternoon, the 1st day of July, | 


I was lazily sauntering in the grove, when, 
on looking down, I found, to my surprise, 
that I was in the midst of a battle-field. A 
powerful army of red ants had invaded the 
dominions of the black colony which for 


three years past I had had a kind of super- 
vision over. I had often brought plants 
covered with aphides—the immortal Linnzus 
called these aphides the ants’cows—and stuck 
the plants into the earth around their dwell- 

, and had given them sugar, and had 
driven and carried from their nest toads 
which were devouring them. In short, I had 
become very much interested in and quite 
attached to this colony, but I was powerless 
to aid them now. [I could only look on in 
wonder and astonishment. 

A yard or more around the foot of the tree 
the battle was raging, and no place for the 
sole of my foot without crushing the com- 
batants. I found, in every instance, a red 
ant pitted against a black; sometimes two 
red ones against one black, in which case the 
black was soon despatched. For three hotrs 
I watched the conflict; all around me the 
combatants locked in close embrace, rolling 
and tumbling about, never separating until 
one was killed, and often the dead victim 
had fastened with so firm a hold on his ad- 


versary that it was with the utmost diffi- | 


culty that he could free himself from his 
death-grip. 
The sun went down, and the gathering 


darkness compelled me to leave my post of | 


observation, but, as long as I could see, the 


conflict was as tierce as when [I first beheld | 


it. I now picked up several of the warriors, 
but so intent were they in their terrible 
struggle that my handling did not divert 
them in the least. 
the house, placed them under a large oval- 
glass (the cover of a fernery) on a marble- 
topped table, and watched the conflict. 

I found I had ten black and ten red war- 
riors, not engaged in a general melee, but 
each intent upon killing his own adversary. 


It was fully an hour before the first warrior | 
was killed—a red had at last dispatched his | 


black antagonist; and not satisfied with kill- 


ing him, he tears his legs from his body and | 


severs his antenne. After convincing him- 


self that he is really dead, he looks around | 
at the other warriors which are still closely | 


locked in their dreadful embrace, and now 


I carried several pair into | 
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quire into the matter; he drops his bundle, 
which immediately unrolls, and lo! it is a 
lively black ant, apparently unhurt, and, 
| to my eye, no way different from the war- 
rior with whom he was so fiercely fighting. 
The books which I have read on the sub- 
ject inform me that “the red ants carry the 
pupa and larva of the blacks to their nest, 
where they rear them for slaves, but they 
never capture the adult ant, for it would not 
stay in the new home if they did.” But 
these ants certainly carried a great number 
of adult blacks to their nest, ‘and I am quite 
sure they did not run away, but staid and 
helped to nurse and feed the larve. I cap- 
ture several of the red marauders with their 
victims, and place them under the glass. 
The reds now pay no attention to the blacks, 
but simply try to make their escape. I take 
larvee and lay them on a leaf, and put them 
under the glass also, and place moistened 
| sugar in their reach. Very soon the blacks 
| are feeding the helpless larve. I remove the 
glass cover; the reds immediately run away, 
but the blacks stay and continue to sip the 
moistened sugar and feed the young. I hold 
|a magnifying-glass over them, and find the 
| little larve raise up their heads and open 
| their mouths to be fed, very much like young 
birds. I now take the larve, together with 
the nurses, and place them near the nest of 
red ants. I soon lose sight of the nurses, but 
| the larvee are aa | taken into the nest by 
the red soldiers.— Harper's Magazine. 





Talking Mutes. 

| 

| Aschool of deaf children is in itself a curi- 
ous and affecting sight. The noises—for 
noise is not absent—are not toned down by 
any sense of necessary precaution. Harsh 
little cries take the place of pretty whisper- 
ings of childhood, and the excess of meaning 
in their eager looks is sadly .contrasted with 
| the want of meaning in those broken sounds 
| which come from their little throats, like the 
cries of fledglings anxious and discordant. 
Our first experience, however, of the school 
| referred to was of a crowd of little hands 
| held out to be shaken, and a “How do you 
do!” of monotonous, but sufficiently distinct 
utterances, one of the first acquirements evi- 
dently of the little mutes upon whom educa- 
tion only confers the gift of speech. Their 
voice is not a sweet or liquid voice. It is muf- 
fled and monotonous, and betrays at once a 
stiffness of the unaccustomed muscles, a 
| difficulty of movement, and thickness of 


he hurries from one couple to another as if! tone, but it is not discordant, nor loud, nor 
to see where his services are most needed.| harsh. After this universal greeting, the 
He finds a couple whose struggles are nearly | children returned to their seats and their 
over—a black is fastened with a death grip| studies, and the smallest and newest of all 
to his adversary’s fore-leg. Thejred hero soon | the pupils—those who were still only at the 
severs the head from the black soldier, and| beginning of their education—were brought 
leaves it hanging to the leg of his dying com- | up to show the first stage of the process. 
rade. He now goes to another couple who | Naturally, this first stage—the manner in 
are still fiercely contending; he seizes the; which these little imprisoned intelligences 
black, and now all three roll and tumble} are made aware that they possess a latent 
about together; but the black is soon killed, | faculty by which they can communicate 
and, as in the other case, his mandibles are | with those around them—is the most curious 
locked on his adversary’s leg. But this time| stage of all. It is begun by play. The 
our hero does not sever the head from the; teacher places an india-rubber ball on her 
black soldier but leaves his comrade to free | hand which the little pupil has to set in mo- 
himself as best he can, while he goes to the | tion by blowing at it with all the force of 
assistance of a third less fortunate brother | his little lungs; or she produces a bladder, 
where the black seems to have the better of | attached to a tube, which he has in the same 
his an nist. Here a long struggle ensues, | way to puff out with his breath. The ball rolls 
and now another red soldier has dispatched | along; he perceives that this breath of his 
his opponent, and he comes to the struggling has powers before unknown to him; 
three, moves about them in an excited man-|the limp bladder fills, becomes _ tight 
ner, with his mandibles stretched wide apart, ; and round; then is discharged against his 





waiting his opportunity to fasten them on 
the black; he finds his chance, seizes him 
between the thorax and abdomen and severs 
the body in two; but the dying black does 
not relax his hold of the first antagonist, and 
they die together. 

I now leave the fierce combatants for the 
night. 
black is killed and four red soldiers are dead, 
and two others cannot long survive. 
legs and antenne and mutilated bodies of 
the dead warriors are strewn about, every 
fragment showing conspicuously on the white 
marble. Out of the twenty fourteen are 
dead and two nearly lifeless—only four have 
survived. I put some drops of water and 
moistened sugar under the glass for the sur- 
viving heroes; two find the water and drink. 
I now repair to the battle field. The strug- 
gle is over—not a black to be seen, but a 
column of the red invaders is emerging from 
a large cavity that leads to the numerous 
galleries and underground chambers of these 
industrious blacks, and each invader is carry- 
ing alarva or pupa. I follow the column, 
which is from four to five inches in width, to 
the nest of red ants before mentioned. 
There is a wide opening in the side of this 
nest, down which they disappear and leave 
their burdens, and again start for more plun- 
der. All day long these powerful marauders 
are engaged in this work. They carry a 
larva or pupa carefully, and drop it on being 
disturbed. But what does this mean? Every 
little while a red warrior comes out with a 


In the morning I find that every | 
The | 


cheek with a little rush of the released air, 
which gives the child pleasure. (Several of 
them we noticed, let the air escape from the 
blander against the corner of the eye, with a 
touching identification of the valid and ali- 
powerful organ from which all impressions 
come.) This is in reality the establishment 
of the link which is necessary between teacher 
| and taught—the channel of all further com- 
munication. The next step is to show how 
that breath can produce sound. An “a” is 
written upon the black-board, and with her 
mouth fully opened, the teacher projects the 
| vowel into the air with a movement of her 
| throat and action of her breath, which the 
| sensitive little fingers are made to feel. When 
the child imitates this effort, the vibration 
| of the larynx adds to this experiences a sense 
|of a new eftect attained. Thus, sight and 
sensation together achieve the result which 
nature has denied, and convey to the child’s 
|mind a conviction of something new which 
he is able todo. After this he is taught the 
| labials, a still more easy lesson, since the 
| action by which he has already puffed his 
| ball will produce the “p” and “b,” which 
| vibrate upon his hand from his teacher's 
| breath, with a subtle difference of sensation 
| which we might be uhable to detect, but 
| when he can very well identify. Thus the 
| entire germ of the system is deposited in the 
mind of the little mute. He sees the letter 
| form itseif, a meaningless hieroglyphic on 
| the black-board; then sees it on the lips of 
| his instructor, feels it in the movement of 





black bundle, which he carries as carefully as | the muscles of the throat, to which his atten- 
he goes the pupa or larva. Jstop him to in-! tion is directed, and in the vibration of the 





breath; copies it, and then recognizes in his 
own sensitive throat the surprise and pleasure 
of a new sensation exactly corresponding 
to the exertion he has made. This founda- 
tion of the system is, the reader will easily 
perceive, the explanation of all that follows. 


-The little mute has recovered one of his lost 


senses—or is in the royal road of recovery— 
the moment he has felt the vibration of that 
vowel in his throat, and learned that the 
breath of his lips comes with a different sen- 
sation when he breathes out “pa” and “pha.” 
All the-rest is simple perseverance and work. 
The other and still more vital portion of the 
process, by which the pupil reads on his 
teachers lips, almost unerringly, the ordinary 
words of human speech, has, we confess, still 
more the air of a miracle. The unwearying 
patience, by which alone this can be attained, 
cannot, it is needless to say, be followed or 
fathomed in a single lesson. We-can confi- 
dently assert, however, that this marvelous 
result has been attained. The lady whose 
lessons we had been following selected three 
of her more advanced pupils. To these she 
related a little story of the simplest con- 
struction. When she had said a sentence she 
required them to repeat it, to show that they 
had caught and understood every word. 
which they did, in their soft, little muffled 
voices, with scarcely a stumble. When she 
had come to the end of her story, she said, 
“Now, write it down on your slates.” The 
children did so, bringing, each in turn, to us, 
to be inspected, the slate upon which they 
had written down the anecdote. Their ages 
varied from 12 to 15. With more or less ac- 
curacy to the facts, each had written down 
the story which he or she had heard—nay, 
not heard, but seen—from the lips of their 
teacher. The little differences were charac- 
teristic and individual; the spelling in every 
case was perfect; no phonetic eccentricities 
are possible to the deaf. But that they 
should have caught, repeated, written down, 
every syllable—what a wonder it was! We 
do not know when we have seen anything 
that bore such an appearance of a miracle. 
We are bound to add that we were not our- 
selves intelligible to the pupils. A word or 
two of commendation over the written slates 
which we returned to them was all they 
could make out from the unaccustomed lips 
and hurried diction of the visitor, whom 
they had never seen before. But, on the 
other hand, they did not lose a word which 
fell from the mouth of their intelligent and 
patient instructor. It is needless to say that 
clear and slow enunciation is absolutely nec- 
essary, at least from strangers. In their 
own homes, and among those whose faces are 
perfectly well known to them, the deaf 
mutes, we are told, make out everything, 
and end by taking their share in ordinary 
conversation. The superiority of this sys- 
tem to the laborious and limited alphabet of 
signs is too evident to require any further 
demonstration. The one is an expedient of 
mechanical ingenuity, like a wooden leg; the 
other a restoration of natural powers—a res- 
toration which seems miraculous, and which, 
indeed, is so; for are not love, devotion, and 
patience divine and wonder-working powers? 
—Spectator. 


"A Tight Squeeze. 





A man of fifty, shrouded in an ulster and 
carrying a whip in his hand, and followed by 
a woman who looked fully as old, entered a 
Woodward avenue store the other evening to 
make some purchases. They talked together 
as man and wife would, and pretty soon the 
woman saw something in a show case to in- 
terest her. Her. elbows were placed on the 
glass, and there was a crash which startled 
everybody in the store. The husband took 
in the situation at a glance, and remarked as 
he made for the door: 

“Well, I guess I won’t buy to-day, as ’'min 
a hurry.” 

The wife started to follow, but. the merchant 
called to her, and she in turn called to her 
husband, who paid not the least attention. 
The merchant, however, overhauled him as 
he was unhitching his team, and said: 

“See here, sir, you must pay for the dam- 
age done by your wife.” 

“My wife! Do you call that woman my 
wife?” replied the man. 

“Why, I thought she was; she came in with 
you.” 

“Can't a woman go into a store with a man 
and not be his wife?” protested the man. 

“But Iam your wife,—of course I am!” 
put in the woman, coming up ‘just at that 
time.” 

“You are, eh?” . 

“Of course she is!” indignantly exclaimed 
the merchant. “Come, now. I want my 
pay. ” 

“How much?” queried the man, looking 
from one to the other. 

“Well, about twelve shillings.” 

The man hesitated, and finally counted 
out the money, while the woman took a seat 
in the sleigh, 
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“And you admit that she is your wife?” 
queried the merchant as he pocketed the 
money. 

“T ’spose she’s a relative.” 

“But isn’t she your wife?” 

“Why don’t you tell him I am, John?” 
urged his wife. 

“Oh! you keep still!” he growled as he 
kicked the snow off his toes; “if that ‘ere 
damage had been twenty shillings instead of 
twelve I wouldn’t have even owned you for 
a brother-in-law! Hitch along and bless yer 
stars that I ain’t as mean as some husbands!” 
—Free Press. 





An Interrupted Story. 


Old Botkin likes a game of euchre; but he 
is such an inveterate narrator of pio- 
neer incidents that he often makes it un- 
pleasant for others by trying to play and tell 
a yarn at the same time. The other evening 
he began a story just as he and three others 
sat down to play a social game. He said: 
“Tt was in 1849 that a family by the name of 
Gobins emigrated from Greenbriar county, 
Va.—cut for deal—to the glorious west— 
shucks, I never could cut anything bigger 
than a ten-spot. There were seven in the 
family; three girls and four boys. The girls 
were bright eyed, rosy cheeked—I pass— 
graceful gazelles, and two of the boys were 
big enough to handle their axes and_rifles— 
d’ye turn it down? [ll make it clubs—and 
could help their old father a right smart 
chance—an ace beats a king every time. 
Play on a heart. They wound slowly over 
the Alleghanies, and finally ‘in May, 1849, 
crossed the Ohio valley—good enough! hearts 
are better’n trumps, but I havn’t any lIeft— 
heading straight for Arkinsaw, intending to 
make that territory—hold on! you don’t play 
that on us, my partner trumped the last 
trick—their future home—take it up; best 
we've got, lead, partner, according to Hoyle. 
They got away out there in the wilderness, 
and the weather was getting pretty hot— 
that’s it. Now we'll come tke cross-lift on 
’em! play on that bower! One evening they 
stopped near where a spring gushed up—that 
makes us a couple more! dog my picture if 
it wouldn’t be a good joke if we could skunk 
em the first game. They thought it would 
be a good place to camp, and the old man 
unhitched the horse—well, what a foolish 
play that was of mine; it let ’em have one on 
our deal—and one of the boys ran to the 
spring to get a drink—pass—it was one of 
the hot springs—play, Cap., don’t be so un- 
decided—and when he touched his lips to 
the water—that’s our trick—he bounced up 
and yelled to the old man—whose ace is that, 
eh? Ill salivate it with a trump—yelled to 
the old man, ‘Hitch up and drive on, dad. 
Hell’s not half a mile from here!’ How did 
you come by those points? Seems to me 
you’re good counters if you can’t play much. 
Well, sir, it had the effect to—diamonds? 
haven’t any; pass—change the old man’s 
opinion of Arkinsaw and—what led? Spades? 
have a little one—he started across the wilds 
for Oregon. 

Thus old Bodkin continued the same nar- 
rative through the thirteen games, and when 
the party arose from the table at ten o'clock, 
Bodkin had the Gobins family away out be- 
yond the alkali desert in the sage brush, with 
their horses stolen and two of the girls cap- 
tured by Indians, the boys following the 
Piutes, and the women raving maniacs. And 
yet the story was not more than half com- 
pleted when the party walked off on the 
narrator.— Madison, Ind., Couricr. 


Near the middle of the last century an 
English company began operations for work- 
ing copper ore at a place which gained the 
name of Simsbury mines, sixteen miles 
northwest of Hartford, Conn. About the 
period of the revolution the excavations 
made for these mines began to be used as a 
prison, and in 1790 a legislative act was 
passed establishing them as a {state prison 
under the name of Newgate, suitable build- 
ings being built over the caverns. These 
latter were the sleeping places of the crimi- 
nals, and were reached by a trap door lead- 
ing to a ladder of sixty or seventy feet. Here 
were wooden berths filled with straw. The 
caverns were well ventilated and the prison- 
ers’ health was generally excellent. They 
rose at four and went to bed at the same 
hour. Their diet consisted principally of 
salt beef, sali pork, and beans. This sub- 
terranean prison inspired a lively terror, and 
had the effect, it was said, of preventing 
considerably the commission of crime in 
Connecticut. The dread of the place was 
aggravated by the rumor that supernatural 
appearances had been seen. About i827 the 
place was abandoned as a jail. 

According to acontinental newspaper, oc- 
cupation is when you take possession of 
something without asking the proprietor’s 
leave, and annexation is continuing not to 
ask it, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


Jan. 10, 1879. 








CUNN, CROSS & Co., 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders, 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; Homperget Bros. Supe- 
rior Bolting Cloth; and Importers of 


FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES. 





Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Tron Rollers. 


New Process Mills a Specialty. 


217 Washington Avenue, South, 


oct.4 w3mo 


MINNEAPOLIS, = = = 


MININ. 
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THE IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE 


UNITED STATES 


BRAN DUSTER. 


This machine is acknowledged by the 


leading millers in the United States to be 


The Best in Use for Workmanship, 


Durability and Results. 


Machine Sent on Trial 


and Warranted to Give 
Entire Satisfaction or No Pay. 


Send for Circular, Price List and fur- 


ther information to 


GEORCE OLIVER, 


Cor. Mill & Brown Sts. Rochester, N. Y. 





Otis A. Pray. A. L. Miner. Chas, Evans Holt. 


Mill Furnishing 


and Iron Works. 


0, A. PRAY & CO,, 


Cor. 1st St. and 5th Ave. South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


We manufacture and Deal in ALL ARTICLES pertaining 
to Milling which have been 


Proved First Class--None Better 


Examine the following Partial list, and if you want | 
anything in the line of Mill Furnishings or Machinery 
Castings, etc., address or call on us as above: 


DU FOUR & CO.’S BOLTING CLOTH; 
Superior to anything in the World. 
EXioyt’s Belting; 


AMERICAN TURBINE Water Wheel. 
Acknowledged far ahead of all others. We are sole | 
Manufacturers and Agents for the State of Minne- 
sota for 
DOWNTON’S PATENT CRUSHER 
FOR MIDDLINGS; 


CRATIOT’S Patent Heater for Wheat | 


Etc., Etc., Ete. 


Lowest Living Prices, and Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
apr20wtf 





SLiATER’sS 


Improved Bolting Reel 


Warranted the best in use, and the 


only Reel that will Dust Middlings thor- | 


oughly. Works upon strictly scientific 
and mechanical principles. 


Makes clearer flour and cleaner offal. | 


Has more capacity; saves room, power 
and expense of cloths. 
Hundreds of them have been sold 


upon their merits, and cases can be cited | 


where the use of this reel has saved over 
One Thousand Dollars a Year 
in a three-run mill. 
The improvement is in the construc- 


tion of the ribs, and can be applied to: 


any reel in use at a mere nominal cost. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address, C, B, SLATER & CO., 
12-18e0w tf Blanchester, Ohio. 


| Sergeant’s Self Adjusting 


| 
| 





MILL BUHR DRIVER 


Self-adjusting Under all Circumstances. 


‘Description of Back-lash Bail : 


This Bail is made in the same form as the No. 2 Bail 
of North Star pattern, with the exception of having 
pocket< cast in the “horns” of Bail and lined with tem- 

| pered steel on the driving side. These pockets set over 
and form a bearing for rollers of driver both on the driv- 
ing and back side of the rollers, thus bringing the same 
action on the back-lash as on the driving side of the 
driver, preventing the thumping of buhrs when stopping 

| or when a change occurs in the motion of stones. This 

| Driver and Bail is guaranteed to give a perfect running 
| balance at all times, and to prevent all thump ng in stop- 
ping or change of motion. In ordering drivers give the 
size of spindle; also the dist from to cock- 
head, and the length of bail; with or against he 3 sun (if 
not mentioned which way to’ run, they will be sent to run 
with the sun). Price of Bail $10. 


ADVANTACES GAINED.—Spindle not in tram— 
| the work in the same. I claim for it many advantages 
herein set forth: 1. Perfect uniformity of runn-r to 
| bed-stone. 2. It will run longer without cracking or 
dressing; makes a better color and srtonger flour. 3. Nev- 
| er eny fittings of iron required. 
Pleate write name and address plain. Reliable Agents 
wanted. 
W. E. SERCEANT, Patentee, 
janbdw tf Minneapolis, Minn. 


E. H. GRATIOT’S 


Improved 





BOX 383, 





WHEAT HEATER. 


This is the only Heat- 
| er made of Heavy Cop- 
per, tested at 175 pounds 


pressure; and that heats 
each and every grain of 
wheat evenly, drawing 
the moisture in the berry 
| to the outside or bran, 


|therepy thoroughly 

toughening the bran 

/on the hardest and 

| dryest spring or winter 
wheat. 

Send for circhlar ta 


| GRATIOT BROS., Plattevitte, wis. 








The Best ana the Cheapest. 


THE CELEBRATED GRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





The Only Water Wheel in the World that 
gives as high a Percentage on Partial as on Full 
Cate. 


We invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


our wheel. It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


Is Guaranteed to Cive Entire Satisfaction. 


or it may be returned at our expense. It excels all others in the follow- 


ing points: 
1. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, 


giving great 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From.the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no_ possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed thet the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suffi- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 


For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








. We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


When Used in Connection with 


CRAIEH’S PATENT BATILI , 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G C0., La Crosse, Wis. 
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XUM 


J an. . 10, 4879. 


Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. 


BAIRD'S 


BUUXS 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


Our new and enlarged CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND 
ScIENTIFIC Books, 96 pages, Svo; a Catalogue of Books 
on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, COTTON and 
WooLEN MANUFACTURE, 4to; Catalogue of a choice 
collection of PRACTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and ECONOMIC 
Books, 4to; List of Books on STEAM AND THE STEAM 
ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY, and ENGINEERING, 
4to. List of Important Books on METALLURGY, MET- 
ALS, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ASSAYING, etc., 4to; two Catalogues of Buoks and 
Phamplets on SocraL Scr~NCE, POLITICAL Economy, 
BANKS, POPULATION, PAUPERISM, and kindred subjects 
sent free to any one who will forward his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
12-27 810 WALNuT STREET, Philadelphia. lit 


EXOT EMI: 


The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Having purchased this day the furniture and all inter- 
ests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the traveling 
public that we shall endeavor to restore and materially 

h the reputation which the house had under our 
former management, with the assurance that at the Nical- 
let will be found every requisite and comfort of a first class 
hotel. Prices graded from $2 to $3 per day. 

F, 8. GILSON & Co., Owners and proprieters. 

Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877. sepitttf 














The Best File and Permanent Binding made for 
Newspapers, Music. Periodicals, etc., etc. Any Size 
or Style made to order. ddress 

John R. Barret & Co., 
Book binders and Sole Proprietors, 
150 State St. Chicago. 


McFEELY’S IMPROVED 
DIAMOND MACHINE! 


The only complete cracking, facing and furrowing 
machine made. Over 900 in use in the United States, 
Thirty two machines sold at Minneapolis within the last 


inneM8wtf 








year. Machines sent out on thirty days trial. For price 
list and machine, address 
THOMAS McFEELY 
8.30eow26t Union City, Indiana. 
Common Sense Elevator Bucket 
PRICE LIST. 
Tin. Tron. 
38 x38 .. Tc 6x4 ...1%¢ 
314x3 9 Ix4¥, ..20 
4 x8 ..10% 8x5. .28 
= = 416x334 ..12 xB... 
COMMON SENSE x4 15 10x5%..30 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. lix6 ..83 





Larger sizes in rroporticn., 

These buckets are stamped out of one piece of metal, 
and have a double end. They are the strongest, and 
when quality is coasidered, by far the cheapest vucket 
inthe market. Rubber and Leather belting and ele- 
vator bolts furnished at lowest prices. 


Address 
WEBSTER & CO., 
192 North Wells St., Chicago, L.1. 





W. R. DUNLAP, Secy. 





BRADFORD MILL 0, 


Successors to JAS, BRADFORD & CO., 


Improved Under-Runner Mills. 
PATENTED DECEMBER 5,1876. 


RENCH BURR MILL STONES. Portable Corn and Flour 
F Mills, Smut Machines, Boltine Chests, and dealers in gen- 
uine Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths. and General Mill Fur- 
Office and Factory— 
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STILWELL’S PATENY 


LIME EXTRACTING 


Heater 
& Filter. 


rr cuereee rod Be ad in use 


— Prices Prien | Maddsai? 
> STILWELL & BreRce M'Fq@ Co 
Dayton, QO, 








THE NOR THWESTERN | MILLER, 


SAMUEL CAREY, 


7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPoRTE FE. 


=) — 


Burr Stones 


——AND—— 


Bolting Cloths! 


Large Stock Always on Hand! 
jan25‘78wly 





THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAIIIWAYW 
Is THE 
OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE BEST 
EQUIPPED, ABLEST MANAGED, 


HENCE 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


It is to-day, and will long remain the 


‘Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 


It embraces under one Management 


2,158 Miles of Road 


And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CH1caGo, CouNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“CuicaGco, Sroux Crry & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CHIcaGo, CLINTON, DUBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“CnricaGo, FREEPORT & DuBUQUE LINE,” 
“CnIcaGco, LACROSSE, WINONA & MinneEsora LINE,” 
“CHicaco, ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CHIcAGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” 





The advantages of these lines are 

1. If the passenger is going to or from any points in 
the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails: its road bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points, 

4, Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest im- 
provements for comfort, safety and convenience, 

5. It is the only road in the West running the ceie- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

6. It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between 


Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, 
La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque, Mc- 
Gregor, Milwaukee. 


%. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains. equipped with Pullman Palace S eeping Cars. 

. It makes connections with all lines crossing at inter- 
mediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 
passengers should consult their interest by purchasing 
tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen'l Manager, Chicago, Gen’l Pass, Ag’t, Chicago, 
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|The Victor Heater, 


Invented by, 
PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Patented May 21, 1878. 





The Best Machine mm tne market. Ithas now veen in 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted, If not satisfactory 
after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my «x- 
pense. It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 

Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
reasonable figures. 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Cen’! Ag’t, 
vug2 wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


CHICACO, 


Milwaukee & St, Paul 


RAILIWAW 


IS THE VERY BEST LINE 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


TO 


AND ALL POINTS IN 
Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 


Black Hills, 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINCTON, 
New England, the Canadas, and all 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 


ROUTES 


—AND— 


DAILY TRAINS 


—BETWEEN— 


Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Northwestern line connecting in same Depot in 
Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and is the most conveniently located with ref- 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of business 
in that City. 

bere "Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Princi Cities. 

Steel Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. 
Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller’s 
Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars. 

The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 

This road connects more Business Centers, Health and 
Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer country, 
with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, 

Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 7 
JOHN C. GAULT, 
Ass’t Gen'l Manager, 


S, S. MERRILL, 
General Manager, 





B. F. Gump 


No. 53 South Canal Street, 


Chicago, - Illinois, 


Gen’l Mill Furnisher 


Commission Merchant and 
CHICAGO AGENT FOR 


GENUINE DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS ! 


(I handle no other Brand) 


All numbers kept constantly in stock to supply the 
largest order at a moment’s notice. Grit Gauze Cloths 
equal in mesh to 000 to No, 6 inclusive, always on hand, 


FLOUR MILL TRIMMINGS A SPECIALTY ! 


Such as Rubber, Leather, & Solid wove- 
Cotton Belting, Elevator Buckets, and Bolts, 
Bran Dusters, Wire Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, 
Brass Wire Cloth, Water and Steam Gauges, 
Boiler Injectors, Pumps, Packing, Smutters, 
Corn Shellers, Portable mills, etc., etc., and 
all necessary articles for mills, 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
Send in Your Orders. 








IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 





BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamond in Gtone [Jresser 


For facing, cracking and furrowing. 

The saving of time and labor and the cost of picks, will 
soon cover the price of the machine, whilst the improve- 
ment in the quantity and the quality of the flour, render 
it indispensable to good milling. 


For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Co., 


11.1 La Crosse, Wisconsin, wtf 





THE CREEN MOUNTAIN 


Turbine Water Wheel 


is the best in the world for 
‘ow falls and back water, 
[ts great durability. quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 





THE 










The finest dress in use, and will 
y make the whitest and most 
flour and broadesc bran of any 
dress known, and require less 
y power. 

Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in 
15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery, Mill 
in motion, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 


J. W. TRUAX, Essex Junction, Vermont. 


Clean Your Boilers ! 


After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s 
Anti-Incrustation Compound is conceded to be 
The Best Boiler Compound in America. 
It will positively prevent new scale from 
forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the iron; put it toany test desirable. It will 
stop foaming almost instantly, and will hold 
the water quiet. 


We Can Furnish References in Almost Every State 


in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in barrelea— 
14 bbls. and 4 bbls, In ordering, give size of Boilers, 
well or rain water, and kind of mineral. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 

LYE & ZIMERLE, Manf'rs, 


Delphos, Ohio. 
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A Remarkable Natural Curiosity at 
Greensburg, Ind. 


Greensburg is a beautiful little city of 
four thousand inhabitants, located in south- 
eastern Indiana. It is the county seat of 
Decatur county, and both city and county 
were settled mostly by persons hailing from 
Pennsylvania and the blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky. The name, “Greensburg,” was 
given when the site was located by Mrs. 


Thomas Hendricks, aunt of Hon. Thomas A. 
Hendricks, late candidate for vice-president, 
in memory of her native place, Greensburg, 
Pa. There were several competitors for the 
honor of giving the name, but the matter 
was decided by a vote. As Mrs. Hendricks 
had several comely daughters, and as such 
were scarce iv the new settlement, her wishes 
carried the day. 

Time passed. and the county, having 
passed through its stage of log and brick 
court house, must needs have one to corres- 
pond with the intelligent and wealthy popu- 
lation to which it had attained; so the com- 
missioners went to work, and in 1862 com- 
pleted a temple of justice which was 
at that time considered the finest and 
most costly in the state. It occupies 
the “public square” in the center of the city, 
and is surrounded by a grove of beautiful 
forest trees, enclosed with an iron fence. 
The principal front of the building is east, 
and from that point there springs a tower 
which reaches to a height of 140 feet. One 
hundred and five feet from the ground is the 
water-sheet of the tower, and above that it 
is covered with dressed stone, made to fit 
closely, in slabs of two by five feet, including 
an angle of abowit degrees from upright. 

In the summer of 1870, a citizen of the 
place was examining the tower with a glass, 
when he observed, springing from the third 
crevice above the water-sheet on. the east 


side of the tower, one hundred and 
ten feet above the ground, a_ little 
twig. But little was thought of it, and it 


was hardly discernible with the naked eye. 
The next spring some interest was exhibited 
to know if the miniature tree in its strange 
and exposed position had survived the win- 
try blasts. It had survived, and when the 
warm sun and spring showers came on, put 
out its leaves plentifully and grew luxuriantly 
all the season. By this time it was easily 
seen with the eye, but as it could not be 
approached in the ordinary manner nearer 
than from the roofs of buildings on the 
opposite side of the street, its species could 
not be ascertained. The third spring it put 
forth again with renewed life, vigor and 
size. Instead of dwindling and drooping 
from the effects of the winter’s cold or the 
summer’s heat and drouth, the atmosphere 
of justice from below seemed to cause it to 
flourish extraordinarily. This season it was 
decided to be a silver maple, sprung, no 
doubt, from a seed carried by a bird or 
whirlwind, and lodged in that exalted place. 
By this time the tree had become famous. 
Accounts of it had appeared in the papers, 
but the story was not generally believed. 
But, nevertheless, the tree lived and grew. 
It was there and no mistake. And so it har 
continued until this day. It is now more 
than twelve feet high, and is thought to be 
three inches in diameter. The top is quite 
bushy, and, in the summer season, the leaves 
are numerous and luxuriant. It can be seen 
for many miles around, and the stranger 
approaching, first sees the tower, and then 
this strange phenomenon beckoning him over. 
Passengers passing on the trains, who have 
heard of the wonderful tree, ask frequenjly 
concerning it, and trains have even beén 
stopped by accommodating conductors until 
the skeptical could be convinced. The rapid 
growth of the tree is forcing the stones 
apart. This can readily be seen with a glass. 
Ere long the ambitious maple will have to be 
brought lower, or damage to the building fol- 
low. The sheriff has already had several 
applications from expert climbers to take 
it down, but the people will not permit their 
tree to be removed yet. An artist repre- 
senting a New York illustrated paper called 
to sketch the curiosity, but the leaves were 
off, and he postponed it until a more favor- 
able time. Persons approaching the place 
from Cincinnati get a good view of it by 
looking from the north windows as they 
draw near Greensburg. Of course, it ap- 
pears to much greater advantage when in 
full leaf, and at such a time it is indeed a 
strange curiosity.—Cor. Chicago Times. 





The common belief that the greenback 
movement in Maine has expired is not shared 
by the Portland, Me., Advertiser (rep.), which 
asserts that greenback lecturers are traveling 
all over the state, and, after citing the fact 
that a new greenback newspaper has been 
established in Portland, says: “It is not the 
27,000 democrats, but the 43,000 greenbackers 
that must be beaten next summer,” 





Electric Light Under Ground. 


On Saturday night a trial of the electric 
light on the Jablochkoff system took place on 
the Holborn viaduct, at the request of the 
commissioners of sewers for the city of 
London. The experiment was made in the 
presence of Mr. William Bassingham, chair- 
man of the streets commission; Mr. Richard 
Cox, chairman of the sewers commission; 
Col. Haywood, city engineer; Messrs. Shuter, 
Wallace, Blanch, Rudkin, and many other 
members of the sewers commission and the 
street and market committees. For some 
time past Mr. J. A. Berly, the engineer ‘of 
the Societe Generale’d Electricite, has been 
making preparations for applying the Jab- 
lochkoff system of electric illumination to 
the Holborn viaduct. His eiforts were much 
facilitated by the. peculiar construction of 
the viaduct, itself erected in 1869 from the 
designs of Col. Haywood. The majority 
of those who roll over it, and forget that 
there was once a place called Holborn Hill, 
have no idea of the complex nature of -its 
substructure, consisting of several series of 
large vaults, sewers, and subways, and the 
various shafts necessary for their efficient 
ventilation. Through the subways run gas, 
water, and telegraph pipes, the effect of this 
arrangement being that alterations in the gas 
and water supply can be made at any time 


The metropolian, accustomed in the land 
where he rules to be treated with much def- 
erence, stood fora moment confused under 
this mode of address; and in that space the 
postmaster, gazing upon him earnestly, dis- 
covered something more respectable in his 
aspect than had appeared at first.. Accord- 
ingly, the official said, unbending somewhat: 

“Maybe ye’re the gentleman himself?” 

The archbishop replied, meekly: 

“For want of better, I am.” 

On which the postmaster, eager to cheer 
up the primate under the mortification of the 
preceding rebuff, said kindly, but firmly, and 
not unpatronizingly: 

“Weel, sir, I’m glad to see ye. Div-ye ken, 
sir, I have a son in London, a lad in a shop 
there; and he gaed ane day to hear ye 
preach, and was verra well satisfied.” 

The philosophic mind may discern some- 
thing of the foundation of both the strength 
and the weakness of the Scottish character 
in this veracious legend. 





WHEAT HEATER INFRINGE- 
MENT. 


We are proprietors of what is known as the “Hunt Ma- 
chine,” for which letters patent, No. 130,430, was 
granted toJ.C. Hunt, Aug 13, 1872. The construction 
of this machine consists principally of a steam drum or 
cylinder, with vertical pipe or tubes enclosed 
within it for the passage of the wheat to be heated. 





without disturbing the roadway, the ground 
having been thus wisely prepared for any | 
future alteration or improvement. Mr. | 
Berly had no great difficulty in conducting | 
the connecting wires from the hut under the | 
viaduct to the lamp posts above. From 
the Gramme duplex machine, driven by a| 
twenty horsepower Robey’s engine, the | 
wires. are carried along the subways and 
upward through the shafts leading to the 
lamp columns, and thus to the “candles” | 
contained in the now well known ‘globes. As/ 
the Jablochkoff candles burns no longer than | 





It having come to our knowledge that certain parties in 
Minnesota and Illinois are manufacturing and offering 
for sale machines of like construction which are infringe- 
ments upon cur patent, we would, therefore, caution all 
mill owners against buying any Heaters of the above or 
similar descri; tion,excepting those made by us or under 
our license. 

We would respectfully ask all millers and mill owners 
to carefully look into this matter, and we will afford them 
ample facilities for a thorough investigation. We do not 
wish to make millers or mill owners any trouble but we 
shall protect our rights under our letters patent. 


| We will furnish the Hunt machine to any parties who 


may wish them, though we do not recommend thein as 
the best, as we believe the Gratiot Improved Wheat 
Heater to be the best and only perfect wheat heater 


an hour and a half, it is necessary, as has al- | extant. 


ready been explained in the Daily News, to! 
renew the fuel of the lamp within that inter- 
val by means of the so called “commutator,” | 
which deflects the current from the extinct | 
candle to a fresh one already set up within 
the opalescent globe, which contains, in the 
present state of the invention, four of such | 
candles. These “commutators” are judi- 
ciously placed in the base of the lamp-posts 
on Holborn viaduct. The trial on Saturday 
night was a very good one. Sixteen lamps 
placed on each alternate lamp-post between 





Holborn-circus and Newgate street, were | 


lighted about 6:30 o’clock, to the great en- 
joyment of the numerous spectators as each 
successive circuit of four lamps shone out of 


We can indemnify all millers using heaters purchased 
GRATIOT BROS. 


of us or our agents, 
% 11,2913 


Platteville, Grant Co., Wis., Nov. 7, 1878. 


TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY 
RECKONING CARDS. 


Every Miller should have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings and bran from any quantity of 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample de- 
duction for cleaning etc. etc. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will always have them. 
Price 25 cents each; 6 for $1.00. 








the surrounding gloom. So far as could be 
judged, the gas burning in the alternate 
lamps on the viaduct was entirely useless, 
its yellow rays being completely outshone by 
its brilliant rival, On no previous occasion | 
in this country, save that of the preceding | 
night on the Thames embankment, has the 

Jablochkoff candle burned so steadily as on 

Saturday. There was some flickering and 

unsteadiness for the first quarter of an hour, 

but afterward the light was almost as steady 

as it was intense. The quality of light 

thrown down into Farrington street from the 

electric lamps, one on each side of the bridge, 

excited some astonishment among those who 

had not witnessed the effect of the lamps at | 
Billinsgate and on the embankment in illum- | 
inating the river. The quality of the light 
as well as its quantity, appears to be estab- 
lishing it firmly in public favor, and the ob- 
jections to the ghastliness of its hue and the 
weird effect of the deep shadows urged 
against the light as utilzed in Paris have 
found no echo in London. Last Friday and 
Saturday being intensely bitter nights, it 
was hardly possible for the delicious coolness 
of the white electric light as opposed to the 
hot yellow glare of gas to meet with due ap- | 
preciation; nor is the general effect of alter- | 
nate gas and electric lights pleasing to every | 
eye, albeit it might serve Mr. Whistler as the | 
motive of an interesting “nocturne. ”—London | 
News, Dec. 16. 








The Archbishop of Melipotamus. 


In the latest volume of the “Recreation of | 
a Country Parson,” is the following charac- 


Address LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


A BARGAIN. 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and 
complete outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given forselling. Address for further 
particulars, 

OsTRANDER, HopPin & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


A SPECIAL INVITATION 

Is hereby extended to all Millers and Mill- 
men who may be in Minneapolis to make 
their Headquarters at the office of J. W. 
Birdwell, room 1, up stairs at No. 221, Wash- 
ington Avenue, South. They will be heart- 
ily welcomed and every effort made to make 
their stay in Minneapolis both pleasant and 
profitable. . tf 














FOR SALE. 


On account of ill health of the senior part- 
ner, we offer for sale the Clearwater Mills, 
containing four run of four feet stones and 

| all the late improved machinery necessary to 
| make a first class mill. All required infor- 


| mation can be had by writing to the firm, 


DAVIS & BEAL, St. Cloud, Minn. 
may31ttf 


NOTICE. 

The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States, Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is fully 
guaranteed. Address all communications, 
plainly, to the 

RIcHMOND City MILL Works, 
Richmond, Ind. 


JFTohn CC. ExXigsins, 
Manufacturer and Dresser of 


MIiIL& PICHEsS 


167 West Kinzie Street, 
CHICACO. 











Responsible parties can have 
30 to 60 days trial on my new 
work, also on dressing where 
the ateel is of good quality, and 
bas not been destroyed by work- 
ing, and if not superior to any work produced in this 
country, there will be no charge for the same. A stronger 
warranty is unnecessary for any purpore. Orders by mail 
or express promptly attended to. Send for circular and 
reduced price list. When shipping, always see that your 
proper address iseither nthe box orinside, feb2Swtf 


THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRING 


Bor Spindies 








ang 





The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 
Medals, This is the Spring of which D. R. Sparks, 
President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 
only sorry that we did not get them at first.” Does not 
cure but prevents backlash, Address 

JOHN A. HAFNER, 39 Water St., 
PURO - «mnie oa'nisn asndnsnnswee cana ta Pennsylvania. 


THE THOMPSON 


Turbine Water Wheel 





The most scientific ap- 
plication of the water 
ever made, 

This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 





SN AWARDED 

y Bronze Medal and Diploma 
: —aT— 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 


THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 


1.10w52t Union City, Pa. 


RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse, 

















LEAVE 
For Madison and Chicago..................... 5:46pm 
For Wimona and the North..........- 8:3Ram&é1l0 pa 


ARRIVE 
From Chicago and the East........ 9:14am &11:15pm 


From Winona and the North.................. 6:29 pm 
Morning train from Winona and the north passes 
RE incasces sopveccnedcsngecarncoeegensaue 3:15am 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul B’y. 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 

For Chicago, Mliwaukee, and 
POUMEETIAS, node oocececdsectan 
Portage Accomodation.......... 
Winona, Minneapolis and St. Panl 
ee RES Sa 8:33 a, m. & 10:41 p.m. 


ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 
From Chicago and Milwaukee. ..8:25 a. m, & 10:25 p. m. 
Portage Accomodation.......... 6:00 p. m. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Express 3:03 a. m. & 6:25 p.m. 
All tralns daily except Sunday. 
S. S. MERRILL, FRED RING, Jr. 
General Manger. Agent 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen*l Pass. Ag’t. 


3:11 a, m. &6:35 p.m, 
6:45 a. m. 





teristic story: FOR SALE. 


The archbishop of (let us say) Melipotamus, 
had occa- | 


abiding at a certain country house, 
sion to send a telegraphic message, and pro- 


ceeded alone to the little postoffice near with | 


that design. He wrote out his message; it 
began: “The Archbishop of Melipotamus to 
Mr. Smith, Somewhere,” and he handed it in. 
The shrewd and skeptical old postmaster 
read it over. Of course, he never for a mo- 
ment believed that the message was a bona 
Jide one; and, regarding the primate with 
2 supercilious glance, he said in severe tones 
as follows: 


“Ah—the Archbishop of Melipotamus—and 
wha may ye be that teks this cognomen?” 


One of Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk Eye 

| Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat Extract- 

‘ors. It has been used about one and one-half 

| years and will be sold cheap. Address, 
OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 

| 11.29wtf La Crosse, Wis. 


| FOR SALE! 


| Half interest in a new water power grist mill, power 
| abundant and vever failing, in good wheat section, 
doing a paying and constantly increasing business, good 
local trade, Satisfactory reasons for selling. This isa 
rare opportunity for a miller with small capital. For 
full particulars and terms, address P. O, Box 49, 
dec wtf Alaska, Kent Co, Mich, 








Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 


GOING NORTH. 





Leave Chicago..........----00-- 10:30 a m 9:15 p m 
©) AMIRI, 016 bi hahod cle > dots 4:12pm 3:17am 
Arrive at Dubuque. 7:38 pm 0:45am 
Leave . P 8:00 axa 
Arrive at Lansing .. 12:45 pm 
Leave - a 1:12pm 
Arrive at La Crosse.......... ie 3:43 p m 
GOING SOUTH. 
Leave La Crosse, ........-0-+--- 12:48 pm 
Arrive at Dubuque............. T:47 pm 
Leave Po csticcwerctes 6:15am 8:45 pm 
Arrive at Clinton............... 9:27 am 12:24am 
© CF MORIIERO. Baga de oes. cce 3:40 p m 7:00am 
“ VOLGA BRANCH, 

EGN06 THI ons dacccsedconesesenccchaben 2:40 pm 
APVIVO OS WARONRa» «60 0p. cccccance vases cugeie 9:40 pm 
FAOUO WHS Sv csc ccocec acossqntedhbeveces 6:00 am 
Arrive at Dubuque,......ccescccececsnceseses LO PM 
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THE LATEST IMPROVED 


11a Crass Sp Een Wheel Mill Sine Dresser. 
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LEER nm 


Tanohine on Bed Ruse. Machine on Runner. 
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ls the Most fans and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dressing Mill Stones 


Eiver Invented! 








Fead the following Letters from some of our Customers: 


Messrs. Ostrander, Aoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: | Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular! The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of] in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 
flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and| perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 
Jefferson. Yours truly, notice. . Hopart, SHULER & Co. 

SMITH, STICKLEY & SMITH. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 
say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the,pick. 





Keota, Iowa, February 25, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it is a great im- 
provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object! 








to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by| York, Pa., July 31, 1878. Fougs waly, ?. <a 
the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. 7 
Your Friend, JAMES JONES. Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. | Everything goes lovely with me. I shall have to attribute a great share -of 
sagen enemas |my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Cros osse, Wis.: | Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out at the small end of the horn. The 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine | owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out} to fit them as they have to be to do good work. There is no use talking, your 
five run Of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma- |E tmery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is Ae thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, Kennepys & Co. | way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. OBorn. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. | Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 





CAUTION ==--All Mill Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improwed Ina Crosse Emery 
Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. All other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
which our machines are licensed. We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully look into our rights in this matter, and will afford 
them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we shall ‘protect’ our rights 
secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themselves trouble. We are manufac- 
turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infringing machines. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, La Crosse, Wis, 














THE GARDEN. CITY Palmer's ‘Boss’ Purifier] 
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— | The Best Purifier in the Market ! 
| Fond foe Full Paéticulatsand Péices, ta pare 


M. PALMER, Manufacturer, You 
jan3wtf West Salem, Wisconsin. 


‘Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE — 
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Richmond € mut Machines 


THE 


NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER } 


> Na 


THE 


EMPIRE CONICAL BRAN OUSTER AR 


AND THE 
RICHMOND 
GRAIN SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR 


NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 


“GQ3SLNVYEVNO NOILOVSSILVS 


i 


IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVAL . ae = — 
; i aid Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 


IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALLED; 


7 IN QUALITY OF okie 7 FFs stabl ish ed r n | 856 : 
Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, corsa 2 oz 


And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, | 


S. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 


Chicago, Ill. THE “EUREKA” THE “EUREKA” THE BOOTH 
SO» Smut and Separating Machine. Brush Finishing Machine. SEPARATOR. 


A T L A Ss - Cc Oo a L H Ss sS a N C i N E ] We continue, as heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 
oD f tN 


Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illustrated. We also keep full stocks of 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 























Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths J yi 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, hundi 


HOWES, BABCOCK & Cco., of loa 
Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 


REALIANCH WORKS 
















Will Replace Ordinary Eneine, Guaran- 
teeing to Save One-Third Fuei 
“LSTHdGWVd SNIDONS YUOd SLIYM2 


Builders of All Classes of | 


ENGINES AND BOLIERS. 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and E!evators. 
deciwlyr 











| 
| 
ING HAVE YOU EXAMINED | 
Wa | 


~|\x 


AA) ' | 
<The Victor Brush Scourer? 
Barnard & Leas eh Tee Moline, Illinois. | MILL BUILDERS ? FURNISHERS. a 


———-SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF—— these 











If not, send for Illustrated Circular, giving full description, price, size, | 


“i ete., as it isthe Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. Try it and you | i h e j mM p roved C e) rl iss Engi ne, mend 
ical] 





will say so yourselves. They are also the sole manufacturers of the Victor | 




















Smutter, Barnard’s Dustiess Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac. | —_-AND-——_ ’ ’ 
tors, and th ivalled Eureka Flour Packers. | sym 
miata cea ie ari a | WEGMANN’S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, ae 
We guarantee all theso Machines and give | ae pARAReeRaNe ae PEOVER, eee f trade 
ene tebtenan apasiee | EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., frome 
Sectional View of Victor Brush Scourer, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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